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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


LAST NINE NIGHTS, 


Malle. Titiens.—Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Novemser 30TH, Mozart's Opera, 


“IL DON GIOVANNI.” 


NEXT WEEK. 


Positively the Last Eight Nights—Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg. 
“ Linda di Chamouni.” 

NOTICE.—In consequence of the numerous inquiries for a repetition of “ Linda 
di Chamouni” before the close of the present season, that opera will be performed, 
for the last time, on Monday next, in lieu of “ La Traviata,” as announced, 

MONDAY NEXT, December 2nd (last time), Donizetti's Opera, “* LINDA DI 
CHAMOUNI.” Carlo, Mr. Hohler; L'Intendente, Signor Casaboni; Il Prefetto, 
Signor Foli; Antonio, Mr. Santley; Il Marchese, Signor Zoboli; Pierotto, Madame 
Demeric-Lablache; Maddelena, Mdlle. Corsi; and Linda, Mdlle, Kellogg, Con- 
ductor, Sienor ARDITI, 


Last Seven Nights—Last Time of “ Norma’’—Mdlle. Titiens. 
TUESDAY NEXT, December 3rd, Bellini’s Tragic Opera, “NORMA.” Norma, 
by Mdlle, Titiens, 


Only Morning Performance—Mdlle. Titiens and Mdlle. Clara 
Louise Kellogg. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, December 4th, commencing at Half-past one o'clock, 
Mozart's Opera, “IL DON GIOVANNI.” 


Last Six Nights—Mdlle. Titiens and Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg, 
THURSDAY NEXT, December 5tb, ‘IL DON GIOVANNI." 


Last Five Nights—Titiens in “Fidelio.” 

SATURDAY, December 7th, Beethoven’s Opera, ““FIDELIO.” Don Pizarro, 
Mr. Santley ; Rocco, Signor Foli (his first appearance in that character); Flores- 
tano, Signor Tombesi; Jacquino, Mr. Hohler; Il Ministro, Signor Casaboni; Morul- 
lina, Mdlle, Sinico ; and Leonora (Fidelio), by Mdlle. Titiens, 


DLLE. TITIENS.— Malle. Titiens will appear as 
DONNA ANNA in “IL DON GIOVANNI,” THIS EVENING (SATUR. 
DAY); as NORMA, on TUESDAY next, December 3rd; a8 DONNA ANNA, in 
“Tl DON GIOVANNI,” on WEDNESDAY MORNING and THURSDAY EVEN. 
ING next, and as LEONORA (FIDELIO), in Beethoven's Opera, “ FIDELIO,” on 
SATURDAY, December 7th—-HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


DLLE, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. — Mdlle. 
Kellogg will appear as ZERLINA, in ‘‘IL DON GIOVANNI,” THIS 
EVENING (Saturday); as LINDA, in “* LINDA DI CHAMOUNL” on MONDAY 
next, December 2nd; and as ZERLINA, in ‘“‘IL DON GIOVANNI,” on WED- 
TRE AY MOBHING and on THURSDAY EVENING next.—HER MAJESTY'S 


NLY MORNING PERFORMANCE.— Malle. 

TITIENS and Mdlle. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG.— WEDNESDAY 

next, December 4th, commencing at Half-past One o'clock. Mozart’s Opera, 

‘IL DON GIOVANNI.” Don Giovanni, Mr. Santley; Leporello, Signor Zoboli ; 

Il Commendatore, Signor Foli; Masetto, Signor Casaboni; Don Ottavio, Mr. 

Hohler; Zerlina, Mdlle. Kellogg; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Sinico; and Donna Anna, 
Malle. Titiens, Conductor, Signor Arpit.—HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


Si. GEORGE'S OPERA-HOUSE, Layenam Puacz, 


Oxrorp Circus, will OPEN, under the Direction of Mz. GERMAN REED, for 
4 short season of COMIC OPERA and EXTRAVAGANZA early in DECEMBER. 
Further particulars will be shortly announced. 


Mss CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 
cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
21, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W 


ADAME D'ESTE FINLAYSON, will complete her 
Dramatic Tour in the provinces, and return to London on reas, Priory 


Bouse, Bt! Joy wi "ed appear in Opers Comique,—Town Address, 























THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
Unves THE Sort Manacement or Ma. J. RUSSELL. 


HE Performances of the “GRAND DUCHESS OF 
GEROLSTEIN " will be necessarily limited in consequence of the great pre- 
paration for the forthcoming CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 


On MONDAY NEXT, Dacemsper 2np, and daring the Week, Offenbach's Operatic 
Extravaganza, 
““ THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN.” 


Messrs. W. Harrison, Stoyle, Frank Matthews, Odell, Fred. Payne, and Aynsley 
Cook ; Miss Augusta Thomson and Miss Julia Mathews, 


Doors open at Half-past Seven; Commence at Eight. 


On BOXING NIGHT, Decemser 26rH, will be produced on a seale of great 
splendour, a Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 


“THE BABES IN THE WOOD;” 
BR, 
HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN, 





ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
MR. FREDERICK BURGESS, 


MANAGER OF THB 


CHRISTY MINSTRELS, 
Has the honour to announce that his 


THIRD ANNUAL BENEFIT 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY, December 2nd, 
Upon which occasion there will be 


TWO PERFORMANCES— 
The First, in the AFTERNOON, at THREE, 
Which will be entirely devoted to the Performance of the Oldest and most Beautiful 
of the Ethiopian Songs. 
The Second, in the EVENING, at EIGHT, 
When a Programme of more than ordinary attractiveness will be presented. 
Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall; Mr. Mitchell 
Royal Library, Old Bond Street; Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street; Messrs, 
Hopwood & Crew, 42, New Bond Street; Lacon & Ollier, New Bond Street; 
Ollivier, Old Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside. 


RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 

CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. — Solo Vocalists, Mdlle, 

Baumeister, Miss Katharine Poyntz, and Signor Tombesi. Solo Pianoforte, 
Madame Arabella Goddard. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

Programwe includes Mendelssohn's REFORMATION SYMPHONY (first time) ; 
New Songs without Wurds (Book 8), Mendelssohn ; Overtures ‘‘ Anacreon " (Cheru- 
bini), and “‘ Euryanthe " (Weber), &c, 

Admission, Half-a-crown; Guinea Season Tickets free. Reserved Stalls, 2s. 6d., 
at the Palace. 

Norgz.—The Concert Hall thoroughly enolosed and Warm, and! quite free from 
draught. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exerzr Hatt.— 
Conductor, Mz. G. W. MARTIN.—“ Walpurgis Night” and “Acis and 
Galatea,” December 11th; “ Messiah,” Christmas Eve; ‘‘ Creation,” New Year's 
Day. Mr. Santley, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Arabella Smyth, Miss Lucy Frank- 
lein, Mr. Kerr Gedge, etc. 


YT. GEORGE'S HALL, Lanenam Ptacz. — Mr. 
WALLWORTH'S CONCERT, to be followed by his New Dra -room 
Opera, “‘ Kevin's Choice,” and Offenbach’s “‘ Lischen and Fritzchen,” Monday, By 
1857, at Eight o'clock. In the Concert, Miss Banks, Mdlle. Amalia May, Mr, 
Colson Phillips, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and the English Glee Union; Pianoforte, Miss 
Ellice Jewell. In the 0; , Miss Susanna Cole, Miss Lucy ° - 
Theodore Distin, Mr. Wallworth, and Mr. W. H. Cummings; at the Pianoforte, % 
H. Parker; Harmonium, Mr, mee Harrison, —8' 6s,; Baloony 9s. ; Admig. 
sion, 1s.; of Mr, Wallworth, 86, pole Street; Lamborn Cock, & Go, 
62 and 65, New Bond Street, &o, 
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BRIGHTON AND COUNTY OF SUSSEX 
FIRST 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


To Inaugurate the Great Concert Hall, 
On FRIDAY ann SATURDAY, 61x anp 7TH Decemser, 1867. 





Friday Morning, “ ELIJAH.” 

Friday Evening, GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

Saturday Morning, Benedict's “ST. CECILIA” and Rossini’s “ STABAT 
MATER.” 


Saturday Evening, “ MESSIAH.” 





PRINCIPAL VocALists—Mesd L Sherrington, and Rudersdorff; Rose 
Hersee, Julia Elton, Drasdil, Angele, and Sainton-Dolby ; Messrs.W. H. Cummings, 
George Perren, Lewis Thomas, and Santley. 

PranorortE—MapamMe ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Viotisn—M. SAINTON. 

Orchestra and Chorus will number nearly Three Hundred Performers. 

A New Grand Orchestral Organ, built expressly for the Hall by the Messrs, 
Bryceson, of London. 

Orcanist—Mr. FREDERICK ARCHER. Conpuctor—Mr. JULES BENEDICT. 


For Special Railway Arrangements, Programmes, and full particulars, see future 
announcements, 

Prices or ApMission—Stalls (numbered and reserved), 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 
4s. 6d.; Gallery, 5s. and 2s. 6d.; Area, 5s. and 2s, 6d.; Admission, 1s. 

A Plan of the Hall may be seen, and Tickets secured, at Mr. Potts's Pianoforte 
and Music Warehouses, 167, North Street, and 106, King’s Road; and at Mr. Child's 
Fancy Warehouse, 51, King’s Road. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hati.— 
k Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—The FIVE HUNDREDTH CONCERT of the 
Society, in the Large Hall, will take place next Fripay Wxeex, December 13th, 
when Mr. Costa's Oratorio, ‘‘ NAAMAN,” will be performed. Principal 
Vocalists:—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. 

The Band and Chorus, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of, as usual, nearly 700 performers. 

Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Area, 5s, 

By unanimous vote of the General Meeting of the Society held on Wednesday, 
the receipts arising from this Concert will be appropriated to the BENEVOLENT 
FUND of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

The. usual Christmas Performances of the ‘* Messiah” will take place on 
Fripars, December 20th and 27th, Tickets now ready. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARD'S RECITALS OF CLAS- 
SICAL AND MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at the Quren’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square, on Turspay Eveninc, December 10th. The Programme 
will contain Works by Handel, Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn. The second 
part will consist of Selections from his own Compositions for the Pianoforte, 
including his “ Fantasias on Welsh Airs" and his ‘‘ Recollections of Wales.”— 
Stalls (Dress), 5s ; Single Tickets, 2s. 6d.; Orchestra Seats, 1s.; at Messrs. 
Robert Cocke's, New Burlington Street, and the principal Musicsellers; and of 
Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, St Mary Abbotts Terrace, Kensington. 


HERR CARL HAUSE’S CONCERTS. 
ERR CARL HAUSE’S SECOND CONCERT will 


J take place, December 197TH, at the Hanover Square Rooms, when he will be 
assisted by the following artists:—Vocalists, Miss Anna Jewell, Miss Fanny Army- 
tage, and Signorina Luigia Leale; Mr, Charles Stanton and Mr. J. B. Welch. 
Pianoforte, Miss Ellice Jewell and Herr C, Hause, who will play Chopin’s Concerto 
in E Minor. Conductor, Signor Catalani. 

MADAME BURRINGTON 
(Contralto) 


S at liberty to accepts ENGAGEMENTS for ORA- 
TORIOS, OPERA, and CONCERTS, during the forthcoming Season, 


ADDRESS: Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & co, 
FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 244, Recent Srreet, W. 


MR. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) 


IS OPEN TO 
ENGAGEMENTS FOR ORATORIOS AND CONCERTS. 
ADDRESS: 

Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, REGENT Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


ISS ANNA HILES will sing at Pudsey, January 
ist; Saddleworth, 8th; Hull, 23rd—"* MAY QUEEN " and “ LAY OF THE 
Applicat.ons for subsequent dates address 5, Meadow Lane, Leeds, 





























EXCELLENT, PURE, AND GENUINB 
ST. JULIAN WINBS, 
JUST RECEIVED FROM BORDEADX, 
At 25s. 6d. per Doz. for Cash, 
(Empty Bottles to be returned) 
AT 


VAN PRAAG’S WINE, CONCERT, and CIGAR AGENCY, 
244, REGENT STREET (2x Froor Orrice). 


N.B.—Half and whole Casks of all Classes of Wine, if ordered, will be forwarded 
direct from Bordeaux. 


1 = SIGNORINA LUIGIA LEALE will sing, “O 
COME TO GLENGARIFF,” and (by desire) the admired Duet (with Mr, 

sae = a STANTON), “ONE WORD," at her next Matinée, Wednesday, 
ecember 4th. 


LA SIGNORINA LUIGIA LEALE will sing, with 
Mr. CHARLES STANTON, the admired Duet, “ONE WORD,” at Herr 
Hause's Concert, Thursday, December 19th. 


“A DAY TOO LATE.” 
y= ROSE HERSEE will sing this new and successful 


Ballad (Words by H, Hersggz, Esq.; Music by Rose Herses), November 
30th, Chester (Tu1s Day) ; December 2nd, Blackburn. 


M ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepict’s Grand 
Variations on “* LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” December 6th, Brighton 
(Evening Concert), 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing—Decem- 

ber 12th, St. James's Hall (Athalie) ; 18th, Pimlico Rooms; 19th, Brixton; 

26th, Clifton (Messiah) ; 30th, Canterbury coe) January 7th, Coalbrookdale; 

9th,Brixton; 22nd, Leeds; February 6th, Islington; 11th, Newbury; 12th, Stroud; 

17th, Newcastle; 18th, Durham; 19th, 21st, Newcastle; 24th, Lancaster; 27th, 

a All communications to be addressed to her residence, 19, Newman 
Street, W. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON and Mr. WALTER 
BERNARD will sing OrrenBacn’s popular duet, ‘I'M AN ALSATIAN," at 
the Pimlico Rooms, Belgravia, December 18th ; Brixton, 19th. 


Iss ANNA HILES will sing at Rawtenstall 16th 
December (Messiah); Warrington, 17th (Judas Maccabeus) ; Batley, 19th 
(Messiah) ; Edinburgh, 21st (Samson). 


1 ANNA HILES (Soprano) is now making her 


Engagements in the Provinces, for the Winter Season, for Oratorios and 
Concerts. Address—5, Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


| ANNA HILES (Soprano) will sing Tars Day at 
ii noms gh December 3rd, at Holbeck ; 4th, Town Hall, Leeds; 12th, Snaith; 
3th, Worcester. 


Miss KATHLEEN RYAN begs to acquaint the Public 


and her Pupils that she has arrived in Town for the Season. Address—2, 
Kildare Terrace, Westbourne Park, W. 


ISS ANNA JEWELL will sing with Mr. Sims Reeves’ 

Concert Party, at Clifton, December 2nd; Plymouth, 5th; Torquay, 6th and 

7th ; and during the following week at other towns; also, December 19th, at Mr, 
Hause’s Concert, Hanover Square.—2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


Miss EMELINE COLE will sing the Popular Irish 
Song, “OH! COME TO GLENGARIFF;” and with Mr. ALFRED 
HEMMING, Orrensacn’s renowned Duet, “I’M AN ALSATIAN,” from “ Lischen 
and Fritzchen,” at the Beethoven Rooms, December 19th. 


M ISS FANNY HALDANE will sing “I'M NOT IN 

LOVE, REMEMBER,” accompanied on the Harp by Mr, Freperick CuAt- 
TERTON, at Barnet, December 10th; Henley-on-Thames, 12th; Newbury, 17tn 
Christ Church Schools, Jan. 6th, 


M ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her Favourite 

Song, “‘ CHERRY RIPE,” with Variations (composed expressly for her), at 
all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours in the Midland and Eastern Counties, 
in December and January. 


M ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her New Song, 

“SONGSTERS OF SPRING,” expressly composed for her by ALFRED 
Carper ( Words by B. B. Stevens), at all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours 
in the Midland and Eastern Counties, in December and January. 


ISS BERRY GREENING is re-engaged at several of 

the towns at which she sang on her Tour just concluded to sing the 

* MESSIAH” at Christmas, She is now making engagements for a second Tour 

for December (Midland Counties), and for a third Tour in January in the Eastern 

Counties. Letters to be addressed care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


M:: VERNON RIGBY will sing “ THE MESSAGE,” 


at Birmingham, December 7th. 
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SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 
(Continued from p. 791.) 

Our unintelligible guide took us to the King’s Palace, which 
he assured us was the “ most finest ting in Berlin ;” and perhaps, 
as far as palaces were concerned, he was justified in the very 
superlative manner he spoke of it. On our way there we passed 
the Opera-house, a rather shabby building in the Linden Street, 
at the top of which stands the ‘‘ most finest ting” just mentioned. 
There was a crowd at the door of the Theatre, consisting of men 
in blouses, commissionaires valets de place,—a strange-looking 
queue they formed, passing in single file through the barrier in 
front of the box-office, where the tickets were being distributed. 
The queue is made up of speculators who are buying tickets to 
sell again clandestinely at a premium. Their traffic is contrary 
to law, and punishable by heavy fines. It is, nevertheless, a 
daily practice in spite of the prohibition and penalties imposed. 
On a board outside the theatre are shown the places that are 
still to be had. The crowd on this occasion was larger than 
usual, and recalled to mind a Jenny Lind night of times gone by 
at Her Majesty’s. Lucca and Niemann, the popular but worn- 
out tenor, were to sing that evening in Fra Diavolo, and the 
dealers in tickets were eagerly investing in their contraband 
stock. I went up to the board, and found all the best places 
had been taken. A ticket-broker approached, and made signs to 
me to follow him. We walked a short distance, and when far 
enough away from the police the fellow pulled a dirty plan of the 
house and a bunch of tickets out of his pocket. ‘‘ How much for 
these stalls?” He asked just double that which he had paid for 
them a few minutes since. Seeing that I was unwilling to be 
fleeced to such an extent, he proposed that we should meet again 
in the afternoon, when prices might be lower. We parted. I 
did not keep the appointment, but made the valet de place join 
the queue and get me, as he said he could, good places at first 
cost. ‘Treacherous valet! After keeping us waiting half-an- 
hour till his turn came in the queue, he brought out three seats 
in the second tier of boxes. Not knowing the house, and having 
confidence in our guide, I supposed the places would be as he 
described them. What I suffered that evening is known only to 
those who have been similarly situated. To reach the tier on 
which our places were we had to mount three long flight of 
stairs. At every step the ladies of the party complained, until at 
last when we reached our destination their remonstrances were, 
though gasping, very hard to bear. ‘‘ Why had I not taken pit 
stalls?” <‘ Pray wait, ladies, until we are seated, and you will be 
quite satisfied.” When in the lobby of the second tier the per- 
spiring box-keeper of that elevated region took our tickets, and 
opening a box-door showed us three places, just inside the door 
at the very back of the box, from which any view of the stage 
was quite a fiction, even to a bird’s eye! .‘‘'Those the seats we 
were to occupy all the evening! Never; we will return to the 
hotel, and speak to the valet to-morrow morning. It is really 
too bad to be so deceived!” So I thought, and quite agreed 
with my fair friends in all their remarks; but, as every other 
place in the house was filled, I persuaded them to hear the first 
act of Fra Diavolo, which they agreed to; and then went home, 
insisting, I am sorry to say, that I was to blame as much as the 
valet de place for such an unhappy termination to their evening’s 
amusement. Indeed, I regretted not keeping | ae 
with the ticket-dealer, and repented the bargain I had made as 
long as we were in the theatre, and for a long time after, for I 
wanted to hear more of the Berlin Orchestra, which played the 
overture as exquisitely as it is possible to imagine. Lucca 
sang the first act very admirably, although the little prima 
donna’s performance was not so much enjoyed by three of her 
audience as would have been the case had they been in a grand 
= box; but that was not her fault, as the severest critic must 
allow. 

That which we heard and saw of Niemann was not very satis- 
factory. It consisted of a few cracked notes and the top of his 
head, which latter seemed to be well cultivated and kept in 
perfect order by an accomplished hair-dresser. 

To return to our sight-seeing during the first day in Berlin. 

We followed the guide to the Schloss. We enter the gates 
and go through the two splendid court-yards, in one of which 
stands Kiss’s Amazon, of Great Exhibition association, and come 





to the entrance to the State apartments. Several people are 
waiting there, evidently on the same errand as ourselves. We 
buy tickets of admission, paying about 1s. each, and presently a 
dignified-looking official comes running down a hill on the lett 
of the hall in which we are standing. A rope is removed from 
across the bottom of the hill; we are requested to show our 
tickets, asked if they are all for 11 o’clock, and then told to walk 
up the winding ascent to the third floor. On the other side of 
the hall there is a stone staircase, constructed after the usual 
fashion, but the way we and, I suppose, all ordinary mortals 
have to go, is neither more nor less than a very steep hill tolerably 
well paved with bricks. 

It is a severe trial to the lungs of some of us. At last, after a 
great deal of puffing and blowing we reach the summit, and are 
then ushered into Grand Room No. 1. The male members of 
the party are requested to put their feet into monster slippers 
made of cloth, with no soles to them. In these horrid shoes, 
which cover our boots, we go slipping and sliding about over the 
highly-polished parquet like so many skaters, in imminent danger 
of getting an awkward fall every move we make. It is hard 
lines, for the ladies are quite as heavily booted as some of us; 
indeed, I can answer for one—a very fully-developed native Frau 
—having thicker shoes on than any of the men. It is of no use 
that I try to lose my slippers—the castellan who is showing us 
over the palace keeps his eye upon them, and finds them for me 
every time I leave them behind. The State apartments are 
magnificent. No room can be more splendidly decorated than 
the so-called White Hall, the fittings of which cost, it is said, 
£120,000. In the Ritter Saal is the throne, and a side-board 
covered with massive gold and silver plate, one of the centre- 
_ being a tankard of colossal | ec sagen large enough to 

old a vat of beer. The myriads of wax tapers in the gorgeous 
chandeliers must have an extraordinary effect when lighted and 
reflected by the innumerable mirrors which line the walls. From 
the Ritter Saal through more splendid rooms to the chapel, a 
modern structure completed in 1854. The decorator and uphol- 
sterer have been too ye in this house of prayer. In such a 
temple it would seem impossible for mortal man to have any 
thing to pray for, and certainly very little humility when doing 
so. The chapel contains some good paintings by modern artists 
of subjects taken from Holy Writ, and portraits of members of 
the Royal family. But the paintings are as much interfered 
with, as must be all devotional feeling, by the glitter of the gold 
and gaudy colours all around. 

If you have not seen this Berlin Palace and the Royal Resi- 
dences at Potsdam you may still cherish the old notion that 
German princes compared with other princes of the world are 
something akin to German silver in its relation to the genuine 
metal. But experience will quickly remove the false impression, 
and, moreover, convince the proudest Briton that, as far as 
princely dwellings are concerned, his native land has nothing to 
show as a set-off against the homes of Royalty to be found in 
Germany. From the castles, palaces, shooting-boxes, town and 
country mansions I have seen lately in Fatherland, I am inclined 
to believe that titled people on the Continent, generally, are better 
housed and lead a more delightful life than our nobility at home ; 
the buildings they inhabit are more spacious and comfortable ; aud 
themselves simpler and more social in their manners and customs 
than is possible under the strict régime observed by their English 
brethren. ‘“ What!” exclaims the patriotic Mrs. Bull, “ can the 
foreigners boast of anything finer than Windsor Castle or the 
Tower of London?” Yes, indeed, my dear madam, and if you 
will listen to me for a few minutes you will acknowledge they can. 
We won't mention the Tower, if you please, for that, I fancy, 
is quite unique in its ugliness and the wretched way in which it 
is kept; but, taking Windsor Castle as your favourite standard of 
excellence, I will tell you of one or two Royal dwellings similar 
to it in character, which excel the old English stronghold in 
beauty of exterior and luxury as places of abode. mM 

We went from Berlin to Potsdam the next day and visited 
Babelsberg, the country pag of the King of Prussia—a 
charming bijou castle, standing on the brow of a hill overlooking 
the valley through which runs the river Havel. The old lady in 
charge of the place showed us over the castle, and was most 
communicative on all subjects associated with her Royal master. 
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She regretted the flowers had all gone, for the parterres (cunningly 
laid out so as to seem to communicate with the rooms through 
the windows of which they are seen) were so beautiful in summer 
time. The rooms though small are most luxuriously furnished. 
The Queen has her own suite of apartments and a pretty yard 
especially for her amusement. The Imperial fowls, strutting 
about their aviary, looked up in vain for contributions which, not 
having any bread in our | pene we were unable to give. There’s 
the large turret inhabited by Humboldt and now used as a study 
by one of the princes. The King’s bed-room is the most simply 
fitted-up room in the house ; we found the photographs of all the 
family on his dressing-table. In his study adjoining, the ink- 
stands, paper weights, and other small objects, are made of the 
metal of cannon and rifles taken during the seven weeks’ war of 
last year. Each bears a particular date, the majority having that 
of July 8rd, 1866, engraved upon them—the date of the fight at 
Kinigsgritz. The housekeeper showed us a large arm-chair and 
a sort of pianoforte stool, on which Bismarck and the King sit 
respectively when in a consultation. 

he telegram papers and envelopes lying scattered about the 
writing-table might be turned to account by a speculator on the 
rise and fall of funds, if he knew how to use them, and had no 
fear of punishment in doing so. Passing through a corridor lined 
with stags’ heads and hunting trophies innumerable of the King, 
we came to the apartments of the Crown Prince and our Princess 
Victoria. Vie liebe, gute Prinzessin, as the housekeeper called her, 
is immensely popular in the land of her adoption. 

‘The rooms of the happy pair in Babelsberg are always kept 
ready for their reception, but rarely used. ‘The new palace in 
Potsdam is at present the country residence of the Crown Prince. 
It has been put into thorough repair by the King at the request 
of his august daughter-in-law, to whom nothing is denied by 
her foster parent. Leaving Babelsberg and the loquacious Cas- 
tellanerin we drove through the Russian village of eleven houses, 
and passed the lordly dwelling of Prince Karl. Looking across 
the lawn, on which storks, herons, and other strange birds 
were pluming their feathers in the sunshine, we saw the Prince at 
lunch with some friends, who, our guide told us, were on a shoot- 
ing visit to their entertainer. ‘Then to Sans Souci, where the 
Queen Dowager lives. The approaches to the residence were 
zealously guarded by sentries posted at every corner to prevent 
the possibility of the grounds being invaded by strangers. All 
we could see of the celebrated Palace was the picture gallery, u 
and down which Frederick the Great used to promenade wit 
Voltaire at his side. 

The pictures are mostly inferior works of art, and it is as well 
that they are not of much value, for the front light would destroy 
the effect of the finest paintings in the world. It is almost 
impossible to distinguish any of the subjects, except at a great 
distance, so strong is the glare and so badly are the pictures 
hung. By great persuasion, the intendant was induced to allow 
one of the party to look at the graves of the Great Frederick’s 
dogs and favourite horse. They are buried at the end of the 

rincipal terrace, which, as an Irishman might say, fronts the 

ack of the palace. It was on to this terrace that the monarch 
was wheeled in an arm-chair shortly before his death. According 
to the popular description of his last moments, he died there 
staring at the sun, and his last request was that he should be 
buried among his favourites, Carlyle’s laconic account of 
Frederick’s death differs from this version of his decease. In 
Berlin, in the Bijou Palace, they show a ghastly mask of the 
dead King, the eyes of which are wide open as when he died. 

From Sans Souci to the Orangerie, a splendid Grecian temple, 
a by several flights of steps leading to broad terraces, 
three in number. Copies of all Raphael’s works are kept here, 
and in each wing of the building are magnificent suites of apart- 
ments, at times occupied by some of the Royal family. 

Then to the new palace, the Schloss, and other Royal abodes 
in Potsdam. 

The French church is the most interesting of all buildings to 
be seen at Potsdam. 

From the outside it is a strange-looking, one-sided edifice, but 
very picturesque and simple within. Here, in a small chapel 
adjoining the chancel, is the coffin containing the remains of the 
boy prince, who died last year. The Princess Victoria, when in 





Potsdam, visits the chapel daily, passing some time in solitude 
and meditation by the side of her deceased offspring. The coffin 
is placed on an altar, and was strewn with fading flowers when 
we saw it. No one is allowed to enter the chapel, but it can be 
viewed through the iron gates by which it is enclosed. Under- 
neath the French church is the coffin, also above ground, in 
which is the body of the late King. It rests in a small apart- 
ment, and by its side is a chair for the use of the Dowager 
Queen, who comes every day from Sans Souci to the chapel. 

The time passed quickly in such sight seeing as that we had in 
Potsdam. It was six o’clock and dark before we returned to the 
railway station, where had been ordered dinner at the restaurant. 
And a very rich dinner we had, quite in keeping with the rich 
sights we had seen. It was certainly the most substantial part 
of the whole day's proceeding, if not the most satisfactory. The 
dishes were numberless and difficult to digest, the wine decidedly 
bad. The waiters matched both, being numerous and given to 
cheating. 

[N.B.—Never dine at the Potsdam Restaurant if you value 
your health and wish to keep your temper. | 

There is more to say of Berlin, Hamburg, Hanover, and other 
cities through which we passed, but enough of sight-seeing in 
Germany for the present. Before I conclude, however, I would 
very humbly request the compositor, or if not the compositor, 
“the reader,” and if not the ‘‘ reader,” then the Editor, not to 
make this present writing greater nonsense than it really is. 
There’s no necessity for doing so, as the most candid must allow. 
‘‘ Sight-Seeing No. I” suffered terribly in this respect; words 
were broken to pieces, the most brilliant witticisms scattered to 
the winds, and the tout ensemble, instead of being, as it might 
have been, but wasn’t, a highly-diverting essay, turned into a 
mass of the most unintelligible. 

Gusammenwickelung. 'There’s a word for you! Pray, Mr. 
Compositor, Reader, or Editor, spell it correctly before giving it 
to the world. 

WALTER MAYNARD. 








Exeter Tueatre Royau.—Mr. Belton has brought together a com- 
pany of striking and diversified accomplishments, and with these he 
has been playing with remarkable success a series of the best dramas. 
He has brought down two of the stars of the Haymarket-—Mr, Wm, 
Farren and Miss Nelly Moore, who opened their engagement on Monday 
night with Foote’s comedy of The Liar. The only fault of the piece 
was that it was too short. The representation of the Screen-scene, of 
Young Wildings’ interview with his father about “that Abingdon 
business,” the signing of the marriage contract, and of the ludicrous 
denouement of the play was perfection; and when the curtain dropped 
the whole house burst forth into the heartiest applause. Last night 
The Liar was preceded by Hearts are Trumps, Mr. W. Farren taking 
the part of Ruby, and Miss Moore that of Miss Gray. At the close of 
the piece there was an unanimous and enthusiastic call for Mr. Farren 
and his fair companion, and the closing promise in Zhe Liar, “ If my 
poetical prose pleases you, hang me if I don’t lie every night till further 
notice,” was received with the warmest applause.—Lzeter paper. 

Barcetona.—Faust has been lately given at the Gran Teatro del 
Liceo, but did not go off as well as on former occasion. Signora Rey- 
Balla failed to produce any very great impression as Marguerite, and 
the other artists imitated her example in their respective characters, 
namely: Sig. Steger, Faust; and Sig. Vialetti, Mephistopheles. The 
sole exception was Sig. Storti as Valentine. The orchestra was not up 
to the mark, and the chorus was very much abroad. As for the 
mise-en-scéne, it was so different from what it was when Mr. Augustus 
Harris produced the opera here in February, 1864, that the comparisons 
in which the public indulged with regard to the stage-manager on the 
present occasion were far from satisfactory. 

Maprip.—At the Teatro Real, Mad. Majo and M. Coulon made 
their first appearance as Valentina and Marcel respectively in G@U¢ 
Ugonotti. Pacini’s Saffo has been produced at the same house.— 
The Quartet Society has announced a series of six concerts for the 
performance of works by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and other cele- 
brated masters. The instrumentalists will be Sefiores Monasterio, 
Perez Lestan, Pld, and Castellanos. Sefi. Guelbenzu, one of the 
founders of the Society, will be the pianist. r 

Me1NincEN.—Firet Historical Concert: Sonata for Violin, Corelli; 
Italian Concerto, 8. Bach; Air from The Creation, Haydn; Pianoforte 
Concerto in G major, Beethoven; Air from Euryanthe, Weber ; Sonata, 
Op. 42, Schubert; Air from S¢. Paul, Mendelssohn; and Overture to 
Genoveva, Schumann, 
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MENDELSSOHN’S REFORMATION SYMPHONY. 

That those who have the trust of Mendelssohn’s unpublished 
works should at length be inclined to admit, and act upon the 
admission, that whatever Mendelssohn wrote must be interesting 
to the followers and admirers of the art of which he was one of the 
most conspicuous ornaments, is consolatory. Better late than 
never. Mendelssohn died on the 4th of November, 1847; and 
during the twenty years that have elapsed it has been repeatedly 
argued that the manuscripts he left behind should, with explana- 
tions as to the dates and other details more or less essential, be 
given to the world. It was well known that a vast quantity of 
his unpublished pieces, in almost every form, were in existence; 
and at a time when the rage for i ey the past—probably in 
some measure a result of the actual dearth of original productive- 
ness—was at its height, when every scrap that could be rescued of 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., was eagerly sought out 
and made the most of, it appeared to the many who class Mendels- 
sohn among the shining lights of music that a similar enthusiasm 
in his regard would by no means be misplaced. It is true that 
Mendelssohn was icular to a fault about overlooking and 
remodelling his works, and that it was his habit to put aside even 
those in which he felt a just pride till some opportunity might 
occur of bestowing upon them the finishing touches. But 
premature death, in numberless instances, frustrated his design, 
and very much remained that, whatever he may have contemplated 
in the way of reconsideration, was clearly not intended by himself 
to be cast aside as worthless. His successors, however, were timid, 
and responded to the universal sympathy of musicians and amateurs 
by unaccountable procrastination. The task of examining and 
adjudging as to what should and what should not be printed was 
confided to four gentlemen, musical professors, with whom Men- 
delssohn had been on terms of intimacy, but who, taking into 
account the zeal they bestowed upon their task, can hardly at the 
present moment feel much gratification in having a wide publicity 
attached to their names. A few pieces were doled out, with 
dilatory slowness, as if apprehensions had been entertained as to 
the advisability of giving even them. Nevertheless, after twenty 
years, those who, like ourselves, persistently laid claim, on behalf of 
the world of music, to the whole of the relics without exception, 
may with reasonable complacency, point to the Italian Sym- 
phony, the overture to Ruy Blas, the finale from Lorelei, &c., 
which have attained a popularity equal to that enjoyed by 
any other of the composer’s productions. At the same time it is 
tolerably certain that Mendelssohn intended to do something more 
with the symphony, and that he was not quite decided upon publish- 
ing the overture. He might even have thought of some alterations 
in the finale; but is that a reason, now that he is gone, that those 
who survive him should be altogether deprived of such treasures ? 
We think not. The world a to make acquaintance with 
the earliest sketches of what a great master and a great genius 
may subsequently have matured. Nor does this feeling spring in 
anyway from idle curiosity. The contemplation of such things is 
not ouly matter of delight, but brings with it a useful lesson. 
There is nothing more edifying than to follow the working of 
exceptional minds, to see how they have modelled and remodelled, 
what they have set down impromptu, corrected as assiduously, and 
ultimately left in a state of more or less completeness, in order to 
hasten to other tasks. Who is not charmed with the study now 
permitted—thanks to the research of such men as Otto Jahn and 
Alexander Thayer—of the beginnings alternately adopted and 
rejected for some of Beethoven’s immortal masterpieces? It is, 
indeed, a satisfaction to be made aware that those wonderful works 
did not proceed spontaneously from their author’s brain, but were 
the result of long thought and unremitting labour. What is 
claimed for Mendelssohn is no more than what in the case of his 
renowned predecessors is without difficulty recognized. He was the 
greatest musician to whom the nineteenth century has given birth, 
and on that account alone everything he produced must possess 
4 deep and lasting interest. 

After the lapse of years, when all idea of further additions to the 
small stock of posthumous publications had been laid aside, though 
tho eye of the zealous amateur still dwelt eagerly upon the rich 
contents of thecatalogue of reliquix furnished (however negligently) 
by Herr Julius Rietz, for the second volume of Letters, some new 
impulse seems to have arisen. Herr Carl Mendelssohn, reported 





to be engaged on a biography of his illustrious father, is now, we 
are advised, no less anxious to do justice to his memory in another 
direction. How far the persistent efforts of an enterprising musi- 
cal firm may have helped to promote this welcome turn in affairs 
we are unable to guess ; enough that very recently several pieces, 
about seeing which in print every hope had been abandoned, have 
been published, and among others the grand overture in C major 
(‘* The Trumpet Overture”), and an eighth book of Lieder ohne 
Worte, or ‘*Songs without Words.” How the overture Las been 
received at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society and the 
Crystal Palace it is superfluous to remind our musical readers. 
Like the overture to Ruy Blas it made its mark at once. The new 
*‘ Songs without Words” were played by Madame Arabella God- 
dard with such success at a recent Monday Popular Concert that 
they are to be played again at the next, as well as at the Crystal 
Palace Concert to-day. With respect to this particular book 
of Lieder we cannot refrain from adding that on the whole it is 
superior to the seventh book ; and as the choice of numbers for the 
seventh book was entirely at discretion of the four gentlemen 
already referred to, we are at a loss to account for the reasons that 
guided their decision. 

But among all the pieces by Mendelssohn known to exist in 
manuscript not one was thought of so often and so much, yet not 
one was withheld so obstinately as the grand symphony in D, 
composed for the Festival of the Reformation in 1830. For some 
reason the symphony, notwithstanding Herr Rietz, who gives it 
as performed ‘‘ in Berlin and London,” has never been performed 
at all. Mendelssohn speaks of it frequently in his first volume 
of Letters, looking forward with delight to its production at the 
Paris Conservatoire. In Paris, however, he was doomed to dis- 
appointment, as at Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin, and elsewhere in 
Germany. This time his enemy, and the enemy of the Reform- 
ation Symphony, was the cholera, no sooner than recovered from 
which he left Paris for London. Whatever he may have intended 
in further consideration of this work it is now difficult, if not im- 
possible to ascertain, but how much interest he felt in it is shown 
by his own words. And when it is remembered that it was com- 
posed after the overture to the Hebrides, the Walpurgis Night 
(both subsequently remodelled), and some of his very best works, 
it might surely be conjectured that the probability of its compris- 
ing too much that is excellent and too much that is individual to 
be consigned without regret to oblivion was at least very great. 
Till within a few months, however, and nearly 40 years since it 
was written, there seemed no chance whatever of its coming to 
light. Nevertheless, the fortunate possessors of the ‘‘ Trumpet 
Overture,” the new book of Lieder ohne Worte (and we trust of 
other things) a, announced a short time since that the 
Reformation Symphony was in their hands, and would be published 
forthwith. That the spirited gentlemen who control the manage- 
ment of the Crystal Palace Concerts should be earliest in availing 
themselves of such a new chance of distinction was not surprising. 
The Reformation Symphony is to be the feature of this day’s 
concert ; and we have only to add at present that it was rehearsed 
on Wednesday by the Crystal Palace orchestra, under the careful 
direction of Herr Auguste Manns, leaving the strong impression 
upon those who had the privilege of hearing it that it is one of the 
noblest and most aspiring efforts of its composer. A much more 
numerous audience will to-day pronounce their verdict; for 
certainly no true lover of music would willingly be absent on such 
an occasion as the first public performance of a grand orchestral 
symphony by Mendelssohn. 








Hanover.—Herr Tichatscheck has been singing at the Royal Opera- 
house. On the evening of the 3rd inst., after the performance of 
Lohengrin, Herr von Bronsart, the Intendant, in the name of all the 
members of the company, addressed him in very flattering terms, and 
offered him a laurel wreath with a silver knot. 

Jena.—The programme of the first Academical Concert was thus 
composed; “ Festouverture,” Stor; Air from Rinaldo and Concerto for 
the Oboe, Handel; Cantata for Alt solo, Bach; Romance for Oboe and 
Pianoforte, Schumann; Sinfonie in C minor, Op. 5, Gade; and Songs 
by Schumann and Rubinstein. 

Hamsure.—M. F. Bazin’s Reise nach China has been produced and 
favourably received. 

Mannuemm.—Thanks to Herr Pohl, Capellmeister, this town will be 
able to boast of a Conservatory of Music from the 1st December. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Malle. Kellogg is still the reigning attraction at this theatre. 
Each new character the young American essays is looked forward 
to with increasing interest. Her Martha fully justified the opinion 
of her transatlantic critics and admirers, that her talent was by no 
means limited to serio-sentimental opera. As much might have 
been gathered, indeed, from the opening of La Traviata, which 
exhibited a certain vivacity that told its own tale. The part of 
Lady Henrichetta offers a still wider field for the display of such 
comic ability as a singer may happen to possess; and in the first 
and second acts of M. Flotow’s tuneful though flimsy opera Mdlle. 
Kellogg showed the ease and capacity of a genuine comedian. To 
give a new reading of the character such as it is would hardly be 
expected of any performer, exceptionally endowed though she be ; 
and no new reading was, happily, attempted. There is, in fact, 
only one possible reading, and when it is stated that Mdlle. Kellogg’s 
impersonation is highly finished—that the sentimental scenes, 
where Martha becomes conscious that she is in love, are in every 
respect equal to those where the “ besoin d’aimer” checkers the 
natural gaiety of her disposition, and that her singing is quite as 
good as her acting, little remains to add. A detailed criticism of 
any representation of Martha, nowadays, would be about as heavy 
a bore as a detailed criticism of the Zrovatore. What people are 
ordinarily most curious about is how the new Martha sings ‘‘‘The 
Last Rose of Summer” (Jtalice, ‘‘ Qui sola vergin rosa”) ; and 
we can readily satisfy them on that point, by the assurance that 
Mdlle. Kellogg sings it in perfection, and creates the impression 
which genuine melody sweetly and unaffectedly delivered seldom 
fails to create upon an audience with ears attuned to music. 
Enough that her Martha is a fresh and legitimate success. 

A still more important step in advance, because in a character 
of deeper significance and in music of higher character, was made 
by the American artist on Saturday night, when, for the first time 
in England, she appeared as the heroine of Linda di Chamouni. 
Though never popular among the operas of Donizetti in the same 
degree as Lucia and L’Elisir d’Amore (to name two in very op- 
posite styles), though avowedly in a certain sense laboured and, 
moreover, crammed full of reminiscences, from the composer him- 
self as well as from some of his contemporaries and predecessors, 
Linda has invariably been regarded by musicians and musical 
connoisseurs as a work of serious purport thoroughly well carried 
out. It is written to please the Germans, for whom Donizetti, 
ordinarily careless about his operatic preludes, composed an over- 
ture unusually elaborate, and to be ranked with the overture to 

aria di Rohan, produced at Vienna and that to La Favorite, 

produced at Paris. About the opera of Linda itself, however, it 
is too late in the day to speak. It must be accepted for what it 
is ; it has been so accepted since it first came out, and will doubt- 
less continue to be accepted during the lifetime at least of the 
present generation. The part of the heroine presents more than 
one phase calculated to bring out in strong light the talents, 
histrionic and vocal, of a lyric artist; and for this reason it is 
rarely overlooked on the Italian lyric stage by singers who aim at 
the highest honours. To be considered as one of these, Mdlle. 
Kellogg has already put forth claims among us that it would be 
unreasonable to challenge; and while in her attempt to pourtray 
the character she might, with artistic self-denial, resolve in advance 
on being satisfied, should she pass the ordeal, with the approbation 
of a cultivated minority, it was essential to her fame and to the 
establishment of her position as an actress and singer of versatile 
accomplishments that she should attempt it. The result has 
shown the young American’s estimate of her own powers to be by 
no means overcharged. In New York her Linda was successful 
from the first; but foreigners have a just right to be slow in 
endorsing the verdict of a country where, art being almost in its 
infancy, the inhabitants would naturally be disposed to applaud 
With partial enthusiasm any phenomenon of home growth. Apart, 
however, from such considerations, we feel bound to acknowledge 
that, in her impersonation of Linda di Chamouni, Mdlle. Kellogg 
has won, and fairly won, new laurels. 

In the opening scene, before Linda has known sorrow, Malle. 
Kellogg was particularly effective. The sparkling cavatina, ‘‘ O 
luce di quest’ anima,” delivered from beginning to end with the 
utmost fluency, was encored and repeated ; and in powerful con- 
trast with this was the love-duet with Carlo, the nobleman who, 





disguised as an humble painter, has gained the affections of the 
artless village-girl. The one was as full of earnest sentiment as 
the other of exuberant hilarity. The departure from Chamouni, 
when Linda, warned by the friendly Prefect of the designs of the 
Marquis de Boisfleury, consents to join Pieretto and his companions 
in their expedition to Paris, afforded Mdlle. Kellogg an oppor- 
tunity of ‘‘ picturesque” acting, of which she most happily availed 
herself. The closing ‘‘tableau” of the first act already proclaimed 
her success, and the other familiar incidents of the opera merely 
helped to confirm it. In the second act, at Paris, Linda’s inter- 
view with the profligate Marquis gave fresh indication of Mdlle. 
Kellogg’s strong dramatic capability. Nothing could be more 
natural than her surprise at his unexpected proposals, nothing 
more telling than the contempt with which they were listened to, 
or the outraged dignity with which the baffled old profligate was 
dismissed. The ‘ Uscite” was uttered with a vehemence, accom- 
panied by an eloquence of gesture, that would have cowed a Don 
Giovanni in the prime of manhood, with all his powers of seduction 
at command. ‘The scene with Antonio, however, was, as might 
have been expected, still more forcible. The utter prostration of 
Linda before the half-uttered curse of her father, who believes that 
his daughter is bestowing upon him alms which are the price of 
her dishonour, the subsequent wandering of the intellect, in the 
midst of which an undisturbed belief in the fidelity of her lover, 
the feigned Carlo, is at intervals conveyed through the phrase, 
‘‘ No, non @ ver mantirono,” and the development of the situation 
to the fall of the curtain, were further exemplifications of Mdlle. 
Kellogg's powers as an actress, and of the skill which enables her 
to combine dramatic expression with thoroughly effective musical 
delivery to cause the two, in short, to be blended as if they were 
but the exhibition of a single art. That the last act, again at 
Chamouni, where Linda recovers her reason, and, restored to the 
bosom of her family, finds her lover constant and true, should be 
of a piece with the rest it is easy to believe. After what had gone 
before this was mere child’s play, and the more so, inasmuch as 
Malle. Kellogg does not, like some singers, interpolate a grand dis- 
lay of vocalization, in the shape of “rondo finale,” but adheres, 
ike Mdlle. Adelina Patti, to the duet with Carlo, as it stands in 
the original score of Donizetti. Her success, as we have hinted, 
was unquestioned, and she was called forward and applauded at 
the end of every act. 

In Martha Malle. Kellogg was well supported. Signor Gassier 
was Plumkett, Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini Nancy, and Signor 
Bettini Lionel. Of the first two it is unnecessary to say a word ; 
but it is only just to Signor Bettini to record that his singing 
throughout the opera was admirable, and that he gave the well- 
known air, ‘‘ M’appari tutt? amor,” with a fervour of expression 
that raised the enthusiasm of the house and won a really enthusi- 
astic encore. In Linda Mdlle. Kellogg’s chief associates were 
Mr. Hohler, as Carlo; Madame Demeric-Lablache, as Pieretto; 
Signor Foli, as the Prefect ; Signor Zoboli, as the Marquis ; and 
Mr. Santley as Antonio. It was Mr. Santley’s first appearance in 
a character which has earned for Ronconi and Tamburini some of 
their brightest laurels ; and it is with sincere pleasure that we have 
to pales the entire success of our English baritone. The great 
scene, the scene of the interview with Linda in the second act, was 
not merely sung, but acted, by Mr. Santley in a style that would 
have done no discredit to either of the renowned performers we 
have named—higher praise than which it would be impossible to 
accord him. 


Kerpau.—On Friday evening, Madame Lancia’s English Opera 
Company performed, for the first time in Kendal, M. Gounod’s Faust. 
The audience was both large and fashionable. Madame Lancia, as the 
heroine, was perfection, leaving nothing to be desired. In the scene 
where Marguerite ap at the spinning-wheel, her acting and singing 
were the personification of all that was natural, innocent, and beautiful ; 
and her delight over the casket of jewels was a charming and artistic 
piece of life-like delineation. The‘ Jewel Song’’ was rendered with 
matchless sweetness ; every word was pronounced with telling clearness, 
accompanied by an ever-changing expression and action. There was a 
grace and faithfulness about the whole, a regard for the most trivial 
detail that stamped the performance as one of the truest, most natural, 
— and beautiful to be met: with on the lyric stage.—Kendal 

ercury, 

Bresiav.—Haydn’s Seasons was recently performed by the Sing- 
academie, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Sunday Times.”) 

These famous entertainments may now echo the refrain of Tenny- 
son’s “ Brook,” and say— 

‘*Men may come, and men may go, 
But we go on for ever.” 

For ten years in succession has Mr, Arthur Chappell opened the 
doors of St. James’s Hall to the lovers of classical music, and invited 
them to a “feast of fat things,” unique in variety and richness. 
According to the laws affecting such enterprises, there is now no 
reason why he, and those who may come after him, should not go on 
opening the same doors for ten times ten years more. “ Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success” (in this case nothing better deserves 10 succeed), 
and when once the public find the discerning members of their body 
have nursed a project safely through the perilous days of infancy, they 
rally round it with a wonderful unanimity. The Monday Popular 
Concerts in their tenth year are, therefore, safe for all time to come, 
and posterity will have reason to thank our generation for so excellent 
a legacy. It is only to be hoped that posterity will have also an 
Arabella Goddard, a Joachim, and a Piatti, to play to them; for, though 
“att is long,” the life of artists is short, and unfortunately we cannot 
hand down the Monday Popular performers along with the Monday 
Popular Concerts. 

The character of the entertainments which began on Monday last is 
too well known to need any description ; and we therefore at once pro- 
ceed to the business of the opening night. The following was the 
programme—one worthy of its predecessors, and a good earnest to those 
to follow :— 


Serenade Trio, in D major, Op. 8 ....00..0.+ dala mpaveqnenentene Beethoven. 











Song, “Swedish Winter Song” Mendelssohn. 

Songs, ‘To Chloe,” ‘*May Dew” 8. Bennett. 

Fantasia Sonata, in G major, Op. 78, pianoforte cseccerceeseres Schubert, 
Part II, 

Sonata, in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, pianoforte and violin ... Beethoven, 

Duet, “ Per valli, per boschi” Blangini, 

Quartet, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2 Haydn. 





It will be noticed that each part began with an early work of 
Beethoven, the serenade (played on Monday for the fifth time at these 
concerts) being composed in 1797, at the age of 27, and the sonata two 
years later. They are, therefore, illustrations of the master’s so-called 
“first style,” when, as yet, he had not commenced to tread in that 
path along which he never had a predecessor. The trio, with its 
wonderful variety and its ever-present grace and beauty, has always 
been an immense favourite. All its meaning lies on the surface, while 
from beginning to end the ear is captivated with an unceasing flow of 
delicious tune. The polonaise, most catching of its kind, was encored 
as usual. The movements of the sonata possess varying degrees of 
merit, the least satisfactory being the opening Allegro; but the Andante, 
with its effective variations, and the spirited Rondo finale are more 
worthy of their author. Taking the work asa whole, however, it is 
scarcely up to the Beethoven standard, a fact of which its non-perform- 
ance during the nine years these concerts have been running furnishes 
collateral proof. But what may—what, in this case, does—such a 
statement mean, after all? Comparing this sonata with the average of 
its composer’s work, is like estimating the difference between an 
under-sized and a fully developed Brobdignagian. The smaller of 
the two is still a giant, and ordinary men may ‘‘creep under his 
huge legs.” When the “ Fantasia Sonata” of Schubert was first played 
last year by Madame Arabella Goddard, we drew attention to its 
extraordinary beauty. A second hearing of it, as rendered by that 
gifted lady, served to deepen and confirm the impression then made, 
It might be safely said, that only in the works of Beethoven can 
instances be found of compositions showing an equal prodigality of 
invention, skilful treatment, and irresistible charm. We venture to go 
further, and to state our belief that very few such instances can be found 
even from the pen of that greatest of musicians. In itself it is sufficient 
to stamp its author not merely with the mark of genius, but with that 
of genius almost on an equality with the highest. Madame Goddard’s 
playing was evidently a labour of love, and no less evidently worthy of 
the work in hand. On few occasions have we noticed her wonderful 
command of every gradation of tone, her faultless execution, and her 
easy grasp of a composer’s meaning more fully displayed. Nota point 
Was lost, not a single phrase obscured, and it is needless to say not a 
note missed. Thus the triumph both of author and artist was complete, 
and the audience, who re-called Madame Goddard with acclamation, 
ratified it. The concluding quartet, played on this occasion for the 
tenth time, can be safely passed without comment. In addition to 
Madame Goddard, the performers of the evening were Herr Straus, L. 
Ries, H. Blagrove, and Signor Piatti, each of whom the public have 
learned to accept with perfect content. 

Mendelssohn's “‘ Winter Song” (encored) was very nicely sung b 
C. Westbrook, who has a fresh soprano voice, and uses it wit 





much feeling. The well-written songs of Professor Bennett could have 
had no better exemplar than Mr. W. H. Cummings, who, in everything 
he does, shows himself an artist no less skilful than conscientious. Mr. 
Benedict was at his old post as conductor, and fulfilled its duties as he 
only can. It is to be hoped that the day may be far distant which 
brings the separation of that gentleman and the concerts entrusted to 
his guidance. 
—j—— 


COLOGNE. 
(From our original Correspondent.) 


On the 18th instant our Conservatoire had the great honor of 4 
Royal visit, the very first one since its foundation. Her Majesty 
the Queen of Prussia accompanied by their RR. HH. the G. 
Duchess of Baden, the Princess William of Baden, the G. Duc of 
Weimar and Suite, came expressely from Coblenz to visit this very 
best musical-accademy in Germany. Some Choruses for female 
voices by F. Hiller, as well as some Solos were beautifully rendered 
by Mme. Marchesi’s pupils, and obtained the high approbation of 
the Royal party. Among the different splendid voices and talents, 
an American young Lady, Miss Sterling, an extraordinary Con- 
tralto, produced a very great sensation on the occasion. A 
declamation, and some violin and pianoforte productions alternated 
with the singing of the Ladies. Her majesty the queen as well 
as her Royal suite addressed repeatedly the most flattering compli- 
ments to Madame Marchesi as well as to Herrn Ferdinand Hiller, 
the celebrated director of the Conservatoire. At the end of the 
Concert F. Hiller had the honor to introduce all the different pro- 
fessors of the establishment to Her Majesty the queen. 
The second Giirzenich Concert brought out the Elijah of Mendels- 
sohn. The performance was excellent on the part of the orchestra 
and chorus; not so was the case with the soli, Herr Hill (from 
Francfort) Bass, Frau Peschke-J.eutner (from Darmstadt) Soprano, 
and Friulein Kneiss anys Minden) Contralto. The first quartett- 
soirée which took place on the 12th instant was a very brilliant 
one both as regard to the quality of the programme as well as to the 
execution of it. The third Giirzenich Concert was highly interest- 
ing. The first part of the programme included selections from 
Gluck’s operas and Chopin’s compositions ; the second part was 
exclusively dedicated to Schubert’s compositions. A pianist from 
Stutgard, Friulein Mehlig created a very great and due sensation. 
A new pupil of our Conservatoire, Friulein Bodinus came out for 
the first time in this Concert, and was triumphantly received by 
the crouded audience. She met with a great success on singing 
the air with female chorus from the Iphigenie of Gluck, as well 
as after delivering two Lieder of Schubert. Her voice, a pure 
Soprano, is not a very strong one, but it is so sympathetic as her 
appearance is charming and her method a very pure one. 
On the 15th instant Friulein Scheuerlein, Madame Marchesi’s 
genial pupil, achieved a very great triumph as Valentine in the 
Hugonottes at our theatre, and on the following performances of 
the same opera her success has been increassing. ‘They are prepar- 
ing the Africaine for the same joung 3 
Signor Marchesi has definitively accepted the place of professor of 
singing for gentlemen at our Conservatoire, which will not prevent 
him from singing at the different concerts and Courts in Germany 
during the winter as usually.—In great haste faithfully yours, 
SALVATORE SAVERIO BALDASSARE. 








W atwortu.—The Walworth Glee Union, assisted by Miss Adelaide 
Bliss, Miss Ellen Dix, Mr. T. Rogers, and Mr. Frank J. Massey, gave 
its second concert on the 6th ult. A marked improvement was 
betokened in the singing of the Glee Union since their first concert in 
January, several glees and part-songs being good with precision and 
firmness. Exception must, however, be taken to Bishop’s glee, “ Haste, 
let us leave,” and one or two other part-songs, which bore evidence of 
insufficient practice ; and which, taking into consideration the unusual 
length of the programme might have been very judiciously omitted 
therefrom. Miss A. Bliss and Mr. T. Rogers were welcomed as old 
favourites, and sang with their accustomed ability. Miss Dix sung 
extremely well for her years, and had to repeat her song. It is to be 
hoped she will not force her fine voice too much. Mr. Frank J. 
Mussey’s singing of ‘In Happy Moments,” well merited the hearty 
approvals of the audience. He has a fine baritone voice of considerable 
power and compass, and he may be congratulated upon his success in 
the South of London. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FOURTH CONCERT OF THE TENTH SEASON, 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2np, 1867, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in F, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello (First 


time at the Monday Popular Concerts)}—MM. Satxrox, 
L. Ries, Henry Buacrove, and Prarti coe one a 


SONG, ‘‘ Ave Maria "—Miss Cecrtts WFsTBROOK one ove 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE (Book s—Posthumous Publication), 


Mozart. 
Schubert. 


for Pianoforte alone ne time of public performance)— 
Madame ARABELLA GODDARD ... en 
PART II. 

SONATA, in B flat major, Op. 45, for Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp and Signor PiaTT1 ... 
NEW SONG, 
WESTBROOK... ° » ae eve 
TRIO, in G major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello— 
— ARABELLA Gopparp, M. Sarnton, and Signor 
IATTI Pry ‘ . <5 ae ove 


Mendelssohn. 


Mendelssohn. 


“The Maiden’s Lament"—Miss CxciLia 


Mendelssohn 


° a0 ooo os . Haydn. 
Coxpucror—Mr, BENEDICT. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 14, 1867. 





Programme. 


PART I. 

QUINTET, in A major, for Clarionet, two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello (Repeated by desire)—MM. Lazarvs, STRAUS, 

L. Rigs, ZerBint, and P1aTT! ... eis aa ‘ise eve 
SONG, “ Swedish Winter Song "—Miss Cecit1A WESTBROOK... 
SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26, containing the ‘* Funeral March" 
ton 12 of Hallé’s Edition), for Pianoforte alone—Mr. 
ARLES HALLE nee ve oe ae Beethoven, 


Mozart. 
Mendelssohn. 


PART II. 

SOLO, “ Litania,” for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompani- 

ment—Signor Piatti ove pee ane oe eee 

SONG, “ Ave Maria "—Miss Cecit1a WESTBROOK one on 

TRIO, in C minor, Op. 66, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 

cello—MM. Cuaries Hare, Stravs,and Prati ... ove 
Conpuctror—Mr. BENEDICT. 


WP Sisto be Pulmerin d° @libe filz du Roy Frornenvos de 
Se Macspone et de La BeLLe Grane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
‘iaople, by Jean Mlangin, dit te Petit Angewin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for THIRTY GUINEAS. 

Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MARRIAGE. 
On the 26th inst., at St. John’s, Brixton, Mr. Henry Bevineron, of 
Greek Street, Soho, to Louisa Ocravia, youngest daughter of the late 
John F. Holdernesse. 


Schubert. 
Schubert. 


Mendelssohn. 











DEATHS, 
On the 25th inst., Mr. G. F. Harris (well known as a composer and 
arranger under the name of Rupotpx N ORDMANN), aged 70, 
On the 29th October, at Bolton-le-Moors, Mr. Jony Fawoert, Pro- 
fessor of Music, aged 78. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MusicaL WoRrLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o'Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF ORATORIO. 
By EMIL NAUMANN. * 
(Continued from page 764.) 
be is a well-known fact that, even as early as the 18th century, a 
warmer interest began to be felt for the treasures handed down 
from classical antiquity, and the code of morals contained in them 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikeeitung. 





—a code opposed to the specifically Christian views of the Middle 
Ages. Until then almost exclusively confined to monasteries and 
school-divines, classical literature now began to be the intellectua] 
property of poets, artists, intelligent princes, and other leading men, 
It is true that care was still taken, as is proved by Dante’s poem 
among other works, to subordinate the elements of clasical teaching 
to the views of the Middle Ages so that the antique element could 
present itselt effectively only as tolerated by the imagination, and 
not as independent, and, therefore, affecting the life of the Present 
in a new and independent manner. It did not do this till the 15th and 
16th century, when in consequence of the discoveries in astronomy, 
at variance with the tenets of the Church, the discovery of America, 
the progress of the burgher class in commerce, art, and industry, 
and, above all, in consequence of the Reformation, the limits of 
the old ideas and the former state of things were everywhere broken 
through. As one of the most important results of these tremendous 
mental shocks and material revolutions was a new and joyous 
return to this world, a secularization in the best sense of the term, 
and, therefore, an uninterruptedly progressive reconciliation of 
Christianity with the world, from that period down to the present 
day, as if, so to speak, the various peoples once more felt at home 
in their own country, their own language, and their own nation- 
ality, it was only natural that Antiquity should be more deeply, 
and, at the same time, more popularly, comprehended in all the 
peculiarity and originality of its teaching, than it was in the 13th 
century. It may be said that the partiality for Antiquity degene- 
rated, in the 16th century, almost into mannerism. At Florence, 
Rome, and Venice, on festive occasions, public processions were 
got up, in which the figures of the gods and heroes of the Greeks 
traversed the streets. Raphael wrote his enthusiastic lettter to 
Pope Leo X.; Michael Angelo sank into entranced contemplation 
of the Farnese Hercules; poets, painters, and sculptors, began to 
take their subjects quite as much from the world of ideas belonging 
to the classical times as to those of the Middle Ages. It was the 
fashion to compare the great ones of this earth with Mars, Cesar, 
and Titus, while the great ones themselves thought it an honour to 
raise their capitals, Courts, and universities into nurseries, where 
art and science, striking root in the Antique, might blossom afresh. 
Under such circumstances, it was only natural that the elements 
of classical culture should begin to influence music as well as other 
things. Here again, it is wonderfully and convincingly apparent 
how closely connected Poetry and Music have come down to us from 
the earliest period of history. 

To revive the tragedy of the Ancients, an association of artists 
and lovers of art was formed, in the year 1580, at the house of 
Giovanni Bardi, Conte de Vernio, in Florence. It comprised 
among its members the Mecseneses, Vicenzio Galilei, Giacomo 
Corsi, Pietro Strozzi; the poets, Ottavio Rinuccini, Orazio Vecchi ; 
and the composers, Emilio del Cavalieri, Giacomo Peri, and Giulio 
Caccini. One result of the efforts of this society was the com- 
position of the first lyrical opera, Dafne, the poem by Rinuccini, 
produced at Florence in 1594. This was followed by the first 
tragic opera, Orfeo ed Euridice, the poem by Rinuccini, the music 
by Peri and Caccini.—As already stated, the sole object of these 
enthusiasts for classical Antiquity was to revive the antique Drama. 
They thought, therefore, principally, of enriching poetry rather 
than music, to which latter it was their intention to assign merely 
a secondary part. That music, however, should reap the largest 
harvest from their efforts, as it did, since an entirely new kind of 
composition, opera, sprang from them, is one of those wondrous 
phenomena of which we meet with more than one instance as the 
elements of progress appertaining to different epochs of civilization 
cross each other’s path. 


However little the rise of opera we haye here described appears 
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at first to have to do with Oratorio, every one must admit that it 
exercised a most important influence on the last named branch of 
art, when we show that precisely in these earliest dramatico-musical 
attempts was discovered the formula by virtue of which Oratorio 
was first enabled to attain the importance of an epic tone-poem ; 
we mean developed recitative. This was like the recitations in the 
Mysteries at an earlier period ; it first rendered possible any kind 
of musical narrative, and yet it was entirely different from them. 
The recitations somewhat resembled the responsories and anti- 
phonies which were declaimed on the same tone repeated, and 
musically limited by the same initiatory and concluding formula, 
such as we find them, even at the present day, in the Greek and 
the Roman Catholic Church, or in the Synagogue. But in the 
dramatic recitative of the Florentines above mentioned, the object 
proposed was a musical rendering of the text not merely corres- 
ponding in a general way with the meaning to be expressed, but 
adapted to each particular word, so that free scope was left to 
musical fancy and invention, and the declamatorily or melodically 
developed phrase took the place of the monotonous psalmodic 
style. 

While this kind of recitative assumed a more and more dramatic 
colouring in opera, especially where the object was to represent a 
sudden change in the feelings and impressions of the different charac- 
ters, or to work up the situation to a dramatic climax by means of 
laconic and passionate interpellations and replies, it, was, on the con- 
trary, marked in Oratorio by a more staid and calmer bearing, such 
as the spirit of epic music demanded. It is true that, even here, 
though more broadly and diffusely treated than in opera, recitative 
serves to afford the personages introduced asspeaking an opportunity 
for expressing an abrupt change of feeling, or sudden and deep emo- 
tion; its chief and powerful object was, however, to announce, to 
inform, and to narrate; to animate, and fully express the purport 
of, the story ; and to connect, with a due regard to form and style, 
as well as epickally, the principal points now represented as more 
especially lyrical, and now as more especially dramatic, occurring 
within the framework of that story. 

From recitative thus developed to the forms of the air and of 
the duet there was but one step.— Where formerly, in the recitative 
style, the sentiment willingly tarried awhile, and sought a resting- 
point, or found an opportunity for the utterance of its increased 
force, and, consequently, loved to spreud out musically, in a 
melodic or pathetic manner, there now were introduced the air, the 
duet, the trio, etc., either as a developed lyrical, or a dramatico- 
musical fact, on attaining its complete expression. A great 
support for the development of the new art-form that thus arose 
was derived from the progress made meanwhile, up to a certain 
point, by instrumental music, which rendered it possible to accom- 
pany the recitatives, arias, duets, etc., in question, either on the 
organ or the manichord, or with string and wind-instruments, and to 
write a bass to them. 

( To be continued.) 





Mr. FREDERICK Burgess, the manager of the ‘‘ Original Christy 
Minstrels,” has announced his third annual benefit to take place 
at the St. James’s Hall, on Monday next, December 2nd, when per- 
formances by the celebrated corps of vocalists and instrumentali 
will be given in the morning and evening. Mr. Burgess is em- 
phatically entitled to the support of the public. His directorial 
talents are not to be questioned, and his urbanity towards the 
Visitors impossible to be surpassed. 

Mr. Carin Henry has been unanimously elected, by the 
Governors of the Foundling Hospital, to be principal Bass singer 
of the Choir, rendered vacant by the demise of Mr. W. Weiss. 

MDLLEs. EmiLiz AND Constance Gzor@t have left London for 
Paris, en route for Italy. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
The programme of the second Concert was as follows :— 
Parr I. 


Quintetin A major, clarionet, violins, viola, and violoncello. 
Song, ‘“‘ Where the bee sucks” 
** Lieder ohne Worte,” Book 8 


Mozart. 
Arthar Sullivan. 
Mendelssohn. 








Parr II, 
Sonata in D majer, Op. 58, pianoforte and viol 
Song, “* Pack clouds, away ;” clarionet obbligato Macfarren. 
Quartet in C major, Op. 74, No.1 Haydon. 

Firstin point of interest must be placed the Lieder of Mendelssohn, 
and, therefore, we notice them first in point of order. Musicians will 
need no telling that this eighth book of the beautiful effusions for the 
pianoforte which alone would make their composer’s name a household 
word to the end of time, has hitherto been kept from the public by 
his executors. The repentance and amendment of those individuals 
have been tardy, but—better late than never—they have now seen the 
error of their ways, ‘and have given a first instalment of the dead 
musician’s treasures to the world. Leaving the other works out of the 
question, it is hard to tell why the lieder were so long withheld. Not 
even the most inveterate detractor of Mendelssohn would say that they 
are unworthy of publication; and no one else would be likely to 
adjudge them unworthy of their author. Ona smaller scale, and in all 
respects less ambitious than their predecessors, they undoubtedly are ; 
but every one of them contains more or less of Mendelssohn’s cha- 
racteristic melodies, and, so far from doing his reputation an injury, 
will have an effect the very reverse. This new book gives the master 
a new claim upon the love and admiration of all who have learned to 
love and admire him for his works’ sake. On account of reasons which 
will readily suggest themselves, the six “songs” were not taken on 
Monday in the order they are printed. What that order may be we 
do not yet know, and therefore we are driven to speak of them ac- 
cording to the numbers by which they are known on this special 
occasion. No. 1 is an andante un poco agitato in E minor, and has a 
pensive, melancholy, almost mournful theme, with the syncopated 
accompaniment its composer so often used. No. 2, an andante in C 
major, is marked by quiet, lovely melody, and unpretentious four-part 
harmony, examples of which will at once occur as being found in the 
preceding books. The allegro vivace in A major, which stood as No. 3, 
is thoroughly Mendelssohnian in its delicate grace and refined gladness, 
which a dash of the pensive makes more interesting. With this the 
religious peace and calm of No. 4—an adagio in D major—was an 
admirable contrast. Here, again, Mendelsohn has resorted to four-part 
harmony. The type of No. 5—an andante agitato in G@ minor—is very 
familiar. It presents the charming theme and the arpeggio accom- 
paniment every pianoforte player knows so well. No. 6 isa presto in 
C major, brimful of joyous abandon, which dashes along its course 
(taking the listener with it), and never stopping to breathe till the end 
is reached, when, as on Monday, the listener wants to make the journey 
again. Such, in very brief, are the new treasures shortly to be placed 
within the reach of pianoforte players. We congratulate them on the 
prospect. As regards the manner in which they were performed, we 
must at once say that Madame Arabella Goddard discharged her 
responsible duty to perfection. That lady’s task might well have 
made her nervous ; for it is no light thing to come forward as the first 
interpreter to the world of a great master’s utterances. In some sort, 
not only the credit of the performer, but of the composer also, rested 
upon her, and must have been felt in proportion to the already-acquired 
fame of each, But, whether nervous or not, Mendelssohn was safe in 
Madame Goddard’s hands, and needed no better exponent. Each 
“song” came forth, for the first time, true to the composer's ideal, in 
expression no less than in execution, and was at once accepted as being 
so with the “unerring instinct” of such an audience in such a case, 
The accomplished performer was encored in Nos. 3 and 6, and ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm at the close of her task. Our comments upon 
the rest of the programme must be brief. 

The delicious clarinet quintet of Mozart was charmingly rendered, 
Mr. Lazarus, of course, enchanting every ear with the tones of his 
magic reed. This was the fifteenth performance of the work at these 
concerts. Mendelssohn’s Grand Sonata was played for the seventh 
time, and for the seventh time excited the audience to enthusiasm. 
En passant, we may observe that Madame Goddard’s delivery of the 
chorale in the adagio very nearly led to a special round of applause, 
The closing quartet must be left for notice till another time. Miss 
Westbrook was again successful as the vocalist, and Mr. Arthur Sulli- 
van ably filled the post of conductor in the absence of Mr. —_. 

. Eaa. 





Mendelssohn. 





—_—o— 

Mr. Arthur Chappell is indefatigable in providing features of special 
interest for his programmes. At the second concert, as recorded at 
the time, the six numbers of the — book of Mendelssohn's Lieder 


ohne Worte (selected from bis umous works, and just published) 
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were performed for the first time, and so much delighted the audience 
that Madame Goddard is announced to repeat them at the concert 
of Monday next. The programme of the third concert (also containing 
a novelty) was as follows :— 
Part I, 

. Schubert. 
«. Haydon, 

- Handel. 

+ Mozart. 

- Beethoven. 


Quartet, in D minor, ... iso bas ae peed 
Canzonet, ‘‘My mother bids me bind my hair.” ‘s 
Sonata, in A major, for violin, pianoforte accompariment, 
Aria, “‘ Nontemer,” violin obbligato ae sais én 
Sonata, in G major, Op. 29, No, 1... os 


Parr II, 
Berceuse and Monferrina, for violoncello, pianoforte accom- 
paniment ... eee ove eee ove eee eve oe 
Screnade, ‘Quand tu chantes bercée,” violoncello obbligato, 
Trio, in G- major, Op. 1, No. 2, pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello ove ove eee ove ove ove ove 


Benedict and Piatti. 
Gounod. 


Beethoven. 


Schubert’s posthumous string quartet is a work almost equal in 
length and elaborate development to his great orchestral symphony in 
C. Like it the quartet abounds in passages of exquisite beauty and 
romantic idealism, so full of originality and charm as to justify the 
repetitions and diffusement of treatment which characterize most of 
Schubert’s larger instrumental works. ‘The quartet, especially the 
beautiful andante with variations, and the quaint and fanciful finale, 
pleased quite as much on Monday as it has done on several previous occa- 
sions. The specialty of Monday night’s programme was the sonata of 
Handel. This great composer, fertile as his genius was in the production 
of Italian operas and English oratorios, was far less productive in some 
other forms of the art than his contemporary, Sebastian Bach. The 
“ Suites de piéces pour le Clavecin” of Handel bear no proportion to 
the enormous quantity of music for that instrument (the precursor of 
the pianoforte) which Bach has left. Of music for the violin, either 
solo or in conjunction with the clavecin, we know but of the “ Twelve 
Sonatas or Solos for the German Flute, Hautboy, or Violin, published 
about the year 1724,” as stated in Arnold’s edition of Handel’s works; 
the date contradicted, however, by M. Scheelcher in his biography, 
which states 1732 to have been the year of publication. These works 
are comewhat meagre in construction, being merely accompanied by a 
figured bass, and having little special instrumental character, being 
intended for any one of the three instruments specified—whereas 
Bach’s six elaborate sonatas for violin and clavecin (and others dis- 
covered within recent years) are written specially for those instruments 
concertante, frequently employing the double-stops of the violin, and 
altogether exhibiting an elaborate construction and grandeur of style 
unapproached in that form at the time. The sonata of Handel performed 
on Monday night is the third of the set just referred to—the accom- 
paniment filled up (by what hand is not stated in the programme) so 
as to have almost the effect of a concertante piece. ‘The first allegro 
contains some bold fugal writing; but the sonata, although interesting 
as a little known specimen of the great composer, is not comparable to 
the similar works of Bach. It was capitally played by Herr Straus 
and Mr. Benedict—the clever filling-in of details in the piancforte 
accompaniment rendering the latter gentleman’s share in the perform- 
ance of almost equal importance with the violin part. Mr. Hallé, who 
appeared for the first time this season, and met with a warm reception, 
gave a finished performance of Beethoven’s pianoforte. sonata—a piece 
as marvellous for its original genius and grand development as for the 
bravura passages of execution so far in advance of its date (1802). The 
second ot the remarkable three first works of the same composer formed 
a worthy termination to an excellent concert. Haydn’s simple and 
expressive canzonet, Mozart’s more passionate aria (with the violin 
obbligato capitally played), and Gounod’s graceful serenade much 
enhanced by Signor Piatti’s aid, were all given with that appreciation 
ef very opposite styles which renders Mdlle. Sinico so efficient and 
versatile a member of the company of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. 
Benedict, who resumed his accustomed place (having been replaced 
the Monday previous by Mr. A. regan displayed his usual skill and 
taste in the accompaniment of the vocal music as in association with 
Signor Piatti in the light piece of their joint production.—H. L. 


Mr. BrintEy Ricuarps has announced a series of recitals of 
classical and modern pianoforte music at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The first recital is to take place on Tuesday evening, 
December 10th. Mr. Richards’ a amg are to consist of com- 


positions by Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelsohn, &c., together 
with selections from his own works. His “ Fantasia on Welsh 
Airs” and his ‘“ Recollections of Wales,” are both announced for 
performance. 

MacpebvUre.—Herr Bilse and his Orchestra were greatly applauded. 
As a mark of respect and admiration, the bands of the 27th and 66th 


regiments, stationed here, gave Herr Bilse a serenade after his first 
concert. 





CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE HARMONIUM IN CHURCH. 


During the transition period between the village bassoon and 
the sacred instrument, par excellence, the harmonium occupies a 
legitimate and useful position, because it is better than the one, 
if not so good as the other. Weare not out of that period as 
yet, by a long way. Indeed, the bassoon still continues to rasp 
triumphantly in not a few rustic churches, spite of the advance of 
ceremonial, and, it must be said, the increased value set upon the 
decency of worship. However much one may be inclined to laud 
the temporis acti, it is impossible not to desire the complete avoid- 
ance of that representative instrument. Its intentions may be 
praiseworthy, and it may be blown with the breath of true religious 
zeal, but, like many another flowing from similar causes, the result 
is to provoke fun rather than faith. Unfortunately, between the 
bassoon and the organ, there is a great gulf fixed, so that it is not 
so easy to go from one to the other with promptness and despatch, 
even when the bassoon makes a virtue of necessity, and gracefully 
retires at notice given—a discretion that instrument does not 
always choose to exercise. The bassoon is, generally, a secular 
affair, most at home in the village band, and only religious on 
Sundays, when it goes to church in its owner's pocket. Its cost, 
therefore, to the parson and the parish is nothing more than an 
annual contribution at Christmas time, which is duly spent in 
drink. With the organ the case is very different. In the first 
instance, a large outlay has to be met, so large as to be, in many 
cases, prohibitive ; and, supposing that difficulty surmounted, there 
remains an annual sum to be raised wherewith to pay the organist, 
the blower, and the tuner. The result is that in hundreds of 
poor parishes the bassoon would be a necessity were it not that an 
instrument easy to buy and within the playing capacity of the 
parson’s wife or daughter presents itself as a makeshift, which, 
though falling short of what should be, is infinitely better than 
what has been. The harmonium is the deadly enemy of the 
bassoon, and, in instances out of number, has been the means of 
ejecting it from the ‘singing gallery,” with ignominy and dis- 
grace. We wish the victor still more victories, notwithstanding 
the manner in which it is abused by musical people. Everything 
suffers by comparison with a better, and those who launch at the 
humble harmonium their taunts and sarcasm do so because they 
unfairly compare it with the ‘ King of instruments.” We admit 
that, looked at so, it is open to taunts and sarcasm, while, looked 
at anyhow, it invites unfavourable criticism, especially when in 
the hands of an indifferent player. Its reedy harshness (we speak 
of the average quality), its spasmodic attempts at expression (which 
generally end in a gasping for breath), and its preponderance of 
bass, make it anything but an agreeable instrument to hear. All 
this may be granted, but then, on the one hand, the harmonium 
never assumes to rival the organ, being content to work where 
the organ cannot go; and, on the other, notwithstanding defects, 
it is the best available substitute for the only better thing. If 
merely on account of usefulness, the harmonium in church is 
worthy of every consideration. It has made decent music possible 
in places where, but for it, there would be simply noise; and, 
in others, has been the means of paving the way for music which 
is really good, where there was none of any kind. We deprecate, 
therefore, the supercilious tone in which the instrument is some- 
times spoken of by those who should know better, not only because 
it isunjust, but also because it tends to create an unfavourable 
prejudice, likely to result in positive mischief. Instead of sneering 
at the harmonium, it would be far more wise to promote all the 
improvement of which it is capable. Much remains to be done in 
this respect, and much would, doubtless, be accomplished if makers 
would not give their whole attention to underselling one another 
and to the construction of showy instruments which make a promise 
to the eye they nearly always break to the ear. Cheapness is not 
always a good thing, because when it gets beyond a certain point 
it allies itself necessarily with “ nastiness.” The fabulously low 
prices that meet the eye in trade circulars and advertisements too 
often represent, therefore, a condition of things amounting to 4 
positive evil, and one which is on all accounts to be regretted. 
Again, if makers, instead of striving to offer the largest number 
of stop handles for every pound in the price, would set themselves 
steadily to improvement of tone, the result would bring with it an 
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ample reward in the increased popularity of the instrument, more 
especially for church purposes. In this matter, as in some others, 
we are decidedly behind the Americans, who long since brought 
their characteristic ingenuity to bear upon the harmonium with 
surprising success. The instruments shown at the Paris Exhi- 
bition struck everyone who heard them with their pure organ-like, 
well-balanced tone, and clever mechanism. One of the rightly- 
named ‘‘ cabinet organs,” made by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, of 
New York, we have recently had an opportunity of inspecting 
As an illustration of what may be done with the ‘‘ reed ” that in- 
strument is certainly unique, every note being free from harshness, 
while the roundness and ew of the flute, dulciana, and bourdon 
suggests the ordinary “ ue-work” of an organ rather than any- 
thing else. In other respects, it furnishes a model for European 
makers, especially in the ingenious arrangement which obtains the 
effects of the ‘* expression ” stop, without the difficulty of using it. 
Still, the great merit of the American instruments is the purity and 
charming quality of their tone. Their makers have succeeded in 
removing all possible objection to the instrument on that score. 
When ours do the same the harmonium will find more general 
favour, and its position in the village church will be no longer one 
of sufferance, but of choice. T. E. 
—— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The performances for the past two weeks have been as follows :— 
On Saturday, Nov. 16—Oberon, with Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame 
Trebelli, Madame Demeric-Lablache, Mdlle. Baumeister, Signors 
Bettini, Tombesi, Gassier, Mr. Santley, &c., as principal singers ; 
on Monday, the 18th—LZe Nozze di Figaro; on Tuesday, the 19th 
—La Traviata; on Thursday, the 21st—Martha ; on Saturday, 
the 28rd (first time)—Linda di Chamouni, with Malle. Clara 
Kellogg, Madame Demeric-Lablache, Mr. Tom Hohler, Mr. 
Santley, Signors Zoboli and Foli as principals; on Monday, 
the 25th—Martha ; on Tuesday, the 26th—Der Freischiitz, with 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, Mdlle. Baumeister, Signors Tom- 
besi, Zoboli, Foli, Casaboni, and Mr. Santley as principals; on 
Thursday, the 28th—LZinda di Chamouni; and to-night—J/ Don 
Giovanni, Donna Anna, Malle. Tietjens ; Zerlina, Mdlle. Kellogg ; 
and Elvira, Mdlle. Sinico. 








St. GrorGe’s OPeRA-HOUSE.—(Communicated.)—Mr. German 
Reed has taken the St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, in order to 
establish in the Metropolis a Comic Opera, derived both from native 
and foreign sources. The task has fallen. into able hands, for an 
experience of the public taste of many years, as composer and per- 
former, will enable Mr. Reed to select materials calculated to 
ensure success, St. George’s Hall is undergoing the necessary 
alterations, in the construction of private boxes, and enlargement 
of the stage for opera and extravaganza. As earnest of good inten- 
tion, a new operatic extravaganza will be immediately announced, 
from the pens of Mr. F. C. Burnand and Mr. A. S. Sullivan. The 
Gallery of Illustration will be unaffected by Mr. German Reed’s 
connection with the St. George's Opera-house. The present 
entertainment there, still running a prosperous career, will be 
replaced by novelty before the year runs out. 

Paris.—M. Offenbach’s new opera, Robinson Crusoe, has been 
— at the Opéra-Comique with much success. At the 

taliens, Mdlle. Adelina Patti has achieved a new triumph in the 
a of Gilda in Rigoletto, She was supported by Mdlle. Grossi, 

ignors Nicolini, Cresci, and Agnesi. or Mongini has left 
Paris for Lisbon. The four hundredth and seventy-eighth repre- 
sentation of Guillaume Tell took place on Monday at the 
Grand Opéra. 

Lerrsio.—At the sixth Gewandhaus Concert there were performed 
two movements from the unfinished Symphony in B minor, by Schu- 
bert; “Trennung,” Hector Berlioz (Mdlle. Magnus); Concerto for 
Violin, composed and executed by M. Dupuis from iege 5 Suite in 
canon form for stringed band, Grimm; Sonata for Violin, Tartini (M. 
Dupuis) ; Songs, Schubert and Mendelssohn ; and overture to Anacreon, 
Cherubini. 

Enrvrt.—The infant prodigy, Henry Herold, from Paris, appeared 
at a concert lately and played a ‘Concert-Polonaise,” anda “ Fan- 
pus ye rice,” Snr, to the great rig of those who on 

of phenome olinists. On being encored, he gave a movemen 
from a Concerto by de Beriot. ae 





REVIEWS. 


Cassell’s Popular Educator. New Edition, revised to the present date. 
No. 1. (London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. ] 

Tue re-issue of this excellent work will be hailed with pleasure. Its 
cheapness is wonderful, each three-halfpenny number containing sixteen 
pages of closely printed matter with illustrative engravings. Nearly 
every possible department of human knowledge (music, of course, in- 
cluded) is treated of with a lucidity which must make it one of the 
most useful publications of the age. 


Part-Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Edited by Jonn Hunan. 
No. 12. [London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer.] 

Tue first volume of this admirable reprint is now completed, and con- 

tains a selection of music which should be in the possession of every 

one who admires genuine vocal composition. No, 12 contains, like all 
its predecessors, several old established favourites, among which are 

Stevens’ “‘ When the toil of day is o’er,” Lord Mornington’s “ As it fell 

upon a day,” J. Bennet’s “ Thyrsis, why sleepest thou?” and Saville’s 

ever popular “ Waits.” 

A Morning Hymn for S. A. T. B., with accompaniment for the Pianoforte 
or Harmonium. Composed by Franz Lacuner. The English words by 
WELLINGTON GuERNsEY. ([London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tis composition is in the form of an introduction (andante) and hymn 

of praise (piu mosso) both in E flat major. The former issolidly written, 

and harmonized in a manner at once impressive and appropriate. End- 
ing on the dominant chord, it leads at once to the “hymn,” which 
opens with a short subject worked as a fugue, but soon abandoned for 

a less scientific and, to the composer, more congenial mode of writing. 

From the point where the fugue is dropped to the end, the composition 

is well sustained and exceedingly effective. Choral societies in want 

of something to test their powers (Herr Lachner, in this instance, has 
not written for tyros) can now readily gratify their desire. 


The Parting (La Partenza). Song. The words by WELLINGTON GUERN- 

SEY; the music by Jutes Benepior. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 
Mr. Benepicr never writes but with positive, comparative, or superla- 
tive elegance. In this instance he has reached the highest of the three 
degrees, and produced a song which only requires to be heard to be 
appreciated by every cultivated taste. It is written in G minor, for a 
tenor voice, and has a melody admirably expressing the sentiment of 
the verses. The accompaniment is, as it should be, quite a distinctive 
feature, and abounds with touches suggestive of a master’s hand. The 
song presupposes a singer with judgment as well as voice. In the hands 
of such an one it would command acceptance everywhere. Mr. 
Guernsey’s words are of more than average merit. 


The Three Homes. Ballad. Written by Wettincton GuERNSEY; com- 
posed by P. D. Guetiztmo. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

A sone of a descriptive order, the music being varied to suit the varying 
expression of the words, A playful child, a love-sick maiden, and a 
“pilgrim grey,” reply to the question ‘“‘ Where is thy home?” the 
answer in each case naturally suggesting a different musical treatment. 
Mr. Guernsey’s words are good, and the music set to them simply but 
forcibly illustrates their meaning. From the semi-religious character 
of the song, it is likely to be popular with a large class of persons. 


May's Wedding. Song. Poetry by W. C. Bennet; the music by W. H. 
Cummines. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

We have lately had occasion to speak of the merits of Mr. Cummings 
as a coluposer, merits which the song before us makes still more ap- 
parent. In “ May’s Wedding” we are brought face to face with two 
very different pictures; one, the wedding itself, with its joy bells and 
flower-strewn pathways; the other, a wreck-encumbered shore, an over- 
turned boat, and a floating corpse. ‘Che one represents what really is, the 
other what was supposed to be, but was not, for May’s sailor lover came 
safely home. Mr. Cummings has admirably expressed this striking 
contrast, the pleasing descriptiveness of his marriage music being well 
set off by the gloom of the episode. ‘ May’s Wedding” promises to 
be as attractive as weddings generally. 


A Kiss for your Thought. Ballad. Poetry by W. C. Bennet; the music 
by Luret Arpt. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Pretty music of true ballad-like simplicity, set to pretty words, Easy 

to sing and easy to play, it ought to enjoy wide-spread favour. 

O Mother dear, good night. Serenade. Composed by B. Tours. [London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Tuovas called a “ serenade,” this song is not one in the ordinary sense 

of the term. It is supposed to be sung by a dying child to her 

mother as she hears the angels call her with their celestial melody. The 

music is, therefore, of a pathetic order, and, moreover, is written 

with much true feeling. Judging by this specimen the composer'is 

a musician of no inconsiderable skill and resource. 
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A Gleam of Sunshine. Ballad. Poetry by Loncrettow. Sung by Mr. 
Henry Egerton Winn, for whom it was composed, by BERNARD FaRE- 
BROTHER. [London: Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co.] 

Wueruer it be that the “gleam of sunshine” is too bright, or our 

vision defective, we know not, but we fail to discover anything in this 

song affording matter for comment. It neither gives us the chance 
to praise or blame. We may liken it to those eminently harmless 
people who, in virtue of their want of power of any sort, go respectably 
and placidly through life without attracting the slightest notice. 

These, we must suppose, have a useful mission to fulfil, and so, doubt- 

less, has Mr. Farebrother’s song, if it be only to furnish Mr. Henry 

Egerton Winn with something to sing. 


The Skylark. Song. Poetry bythe Errrick SHEPHERD; music by WALTER 
Hay. (London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tals is a pretty and unaffected setting of James Hogg’s charming 

words. The melody runs on in a very engaging and natural manner, 

while the accompaniment is sufficiently descriptive, without aiming 

at literalness. Altogether, the song is one of the best of its kind we 

have lately met with. 


Per pacem ad lucem. Prayer. Written by ADELAIDE A. PRocTER; com- 
posed by R. SHarre. (London: Ashdown & Parry.] 
Tuts is a curious production. The composer seems to have written his 
music first, and then fitted the words to it afterwards, with very ill 
success. Here is a case in point. The lines— 
“T do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 
I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet "— 
are thus set by Mr. Sharpe— 
“IT do not ask that flowers should always spring. 
Beneath my feet I know too well the poison and the sting. 
Of things too sweet.” 
The melody has no pretensions to originality, and the accompaniment 
—in four-part harmony—is very crude. 
The Endless Alleluia. Set to music by H. M. Harvey, Rugeley. [Lon- 
don: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 


Tue translated Latin hymn here set in a unison chant form, is un- 
doubtedly of very high antiquity, as well as of great merit. For 
festivals or special choral services it is peculiarly appropriate, and will 


be sure to obtain extensive use. Mr, Harvey’s melody is sufficiently 
dignified, and the organ accompaniment is, for the most part, varied to 
suit the words with good taste. 


Fun. Third Tarantella for the pianoforte composed by CHARLES Fow er. 
(London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tue tarantella is so limited in its characteristics, and so many composi- 
tions of the sort have been given to the world that it must bea 
difficult matter to achieve anything new in that particular line. Mr. 
Fowler has, however, produced a tarantella cleverly varied, of undeni- 
able “go,” and full of tuneful themes. It will not fail to meet the 
approval of all who are partial to music of the kind. 








, Sacreo Harmonic Society, Exerer Hatt.—The 865th annual meet- 
ing was held at Exeter Hall, Mr. Newman Harrison, President of the 
Society, in the chair. The report stated that the subscription list for 
the past year had been as full as the committee considered it desirable 
to encourage; the concerts had been well attended, and they had 
received an amount of favourable criticism which satisfied the com- 
mittee that their exertions to maintain the Society as the greatest 
choral institution in the world had been attended with success, The 
orchestra had been maintained in a state of efficiency. The committee 
had entered into arrangements with the directors of the Crystal Palace 
for another Grand Handel Festival in 1868, and hopes were entertained 
that it would surpass its predecessors. Several of the oratorios and 
other works performed during the past season had not been performed 
for several seasons, in addition to which Mr. Benedict’s cantata, St. 
Cecilia, had also been given by the Society for the first time in London, 
and since at the last Birmingham Festival, and at other places. A 
benefit concert had been held in aid of the fund for restoring the 
destroyed portion of the Crystal Palace. The accounts of the Society 
for the past year were read. The receipts had been £5,091. 16s. 11d.; 
the payments, including purchase of music and refitting offices at 
Exeter Hall, £5,143. 19s. 1d. The property of the Society was valued 
at a little under £10,000, including £4,500 in the public funds. The 
report being adopted, and the retiring members of the committee 
re-elected, Mr. Mitchell moved that £50 per annum be voted in aid of 
a scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, to which an amendment 
was proposed and carried unanimously, that such vote was not desirable, 
but that if an efficient Conservatoire were established in London the 





Society would afford its hearty co-operation. The next concert would 
be the 500th by the Society at Exeter Hall, and the committee had 
requested Mr. Costa to allow his oratorio, Naaman, to be performed on 
that occasion, as a mark of their esteem. It was resolved that the 
receipts from that concert should be handed over to the Benevolent 
Fund of the Society. A vote of thanks was voted to Mr. Costa for his 
great exertions during the past year. Votes of thanks were passed to 
the president, the treasurer, and other officers of the Society. 

Mapame p’Esre Finuayson, whose clever impersonation of Pet, Ping 
Sing, &c., &c., at Mr. German Reed’s Opera di Camera, and with Miss 
Fanny Reeves’ Opera Company at the New Royalty Theatre, won for 
her so distinguished a position as an operatic vocalist, has for some 
time past been making a dramatic tour in the provinces, gaining 
experience and polish as an actress. Madame Finlayson will shortly 
re-appear in London in*comic opera, when doubtless her histrionic 
acquirements will enhance this lady’s popularity. We annex some 
quotations from local papers, to show the estimation in which Madame 
Finlayson’s efforts are held in the provinces. Afiddlesbro’ News, June 
1867 :—“ Further hearing of Madame d’Este Finlayson only confirms 
our first impression of her extraordinary powers. The wonderful 
compass of her voice is almost equalled by its flexibility and clearness, 
her rendering of the famous scena trom Robert le Diable, was a most 
finished specimen of vocalization, and elicited reiterated applause.” 
Weymouth Guardian, 24th Aug. :—“‘ Virginie,’ by Madame d’Este 
Finlayson, was a graceful and pathetic performance. This lady is not 
only a vocalist of an excellence but seldom heard beyond the limits of 
the Metropolis, but, rare occurrence indeed with a vocalist, isan admir- 
able actress, the pathos with which she infused the character of the 
pocr orphan girl is deserving of the highest praise.’’ Wottingham Ezpress, 
28th Sep.:—‘‘In the burlesque of La Sonnambula Madame d’Este 
Finlayson revealed such a wonderful power and compass of voice, as to 
quite take the audience by surprise.” Nottingham Daily Guardian, 24th 
Sep. :—‘‘ Madame Finlayson sang so delightfully as to completely 
captivate her hearers.” Guardian, Oct. 11th:—Madame Finlayson was 
greatly admired as Pygmalion, both her acting and singing being of a 
superior order; it is rare indeed such a fine voice is heard in a pro- 
vincial theatre.” ra, Nov. 17th :—“ Madame Finlayson sustained the 
Fool with Mr. Chas. Dillon, in King Lear, with natural ease and grace.” 
Era, Nov. 24th:— Madame d’Este Finlayson, as Gavroche, in Mr. 
Dillon’s dramatic version of Les Miserables, looked and acted the part 
of the gamin with precocious impudence, but without vulgarity, and her 
lively acting helped materially to the success of the piece.” 

CamperweLLt Hatt.—(From a Correspondent.) —On Tuesday evening 
a chamber concert was given here by Miss Adelheid Kinkel, assisted 
by Mdme. Ida Krtiger Stoker (vocalist). Herr Louis Ries (violin), and 
Miss Ida Henry (pianoforte). Herr Adolph Ries conducted, and there 
was a large audience. Miss Kinkel, a pianist of more than ordinary 
ability, played Chopin’s Impromptu in C sharp minor, two movements 
(second and last) of Mendelssohn’s first Concerto with Herr L. Ries ; 
Beethoven's Sonata in F, Op. 24; and with Miss Ida Henry, C. 
Reinecke’s Impromptu for two pianofortes ona subject from Schumann's 
Manfred. Perhaps her best feat was Chopin’s Impromptu, played with 
remarkable delicacy and refinement. The applause bestowed on her 
was liberal. ‘The accompaniments to Mendelssohn's concerto, arranged 
for another pianoforte, were played by Miss Ida Henry, a promising 
young pianist. Herr L. Ries, besides taking part in the sonata, gave 
several solos, including a gavotte from Bach, and a fantasie caprice by 
Vieuxtemps, with rare prccision, and was also much applauded. 
Mdme. Kriger Stoker sang Weber’s “ Glockleinim Thale” (Zuryanthe) 
with expression, and, later in the evening, Schubert’s ‘‘ Der Linden- 
baum” and “ Miillerleid,” as well as a song by Herr Adolph Ries, the 
whole with excellent taste. The “Mullerleid” was encored, and 
another song substituted. 

Pecxuam.—(From a Correspondent.)—A concert was given on Tues- 
day, the 19th, in the Drill Room, Hanover Park, in aid of the funds of 
the National and Infant Schools of St. Mary Magdalene, Peckham. The 
artists were Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Ransford, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. 
Farquharson, and Mr. Welch (vocalists); Mr. ‘Thompson (flute), Mr. 
Henry Gadsby and Herr Armbruster (pianoforte). ‘Che programme 
was of moderate length. Miss Hersee gave “ Ye Little Birds” (flute 
obbligato, Mr. ‘'hompson), “ A Little Bird told me,” and her own ballad, 
“A Day too late.” In reply to an encore of the first, she sang Ganz’s 
“ When we went a-gleaning.” Mr. Montem Smith, encored in “O 
say not Woman’s Heart is bought,” substituted “ Never mind the rest.” 
The instrumental pieces were a flute solo, ‘‘ Romance sans paroles,” 
Clinton), well played by Mr. Thompson, Herr Pauer’s “ Cascade,” by 
r. Gadsby, and Wollenhaupt’s “ La Caprice,” by Herr Armbruster. 
In the interval between the parts, “ The Election for Beadle,” from 
Charles Dickens, was read by Mr. H. Hersee.—W. 

Hatte.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah has been given very efficiently, under 
et — of Herr Hassler, the principal part being sung by Herr 
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Liverroon.—Miss Edith Wynne, having determined to embrace the 
lyrical stage as an English operatic singer, appeared on Monday last at 
the St, James’s Hall, in Wallace’s Maritana, at Mr. Herbert Bond’s 
benefit. The fair débutante's success may be gathered from what the 
Daily Post writes :—‘ The opera was Maritana, the part of the Gitana 
being sustained by Miss Edith Wynne, who, though enjoying a high 
reputation as a concert-singer, had not previously appeared before the 
public in opera. The desire to hear on the stage one who had so often 
delighted in the concert-room contributed to the crowded audience 
which assembled; and the manner in which Miss Wynne acquitted 
herself in her new sphere fully realized, if it did not exceed, the antici- 
pations formed regarding her. Her acting was graceful and anim ‘ted, 
and quite free from the constraint which one might expect, and indeed 
overlook, in a débutante. She was also perfect in her part, and not the 
slightest indication of a want of mastery over it was observable. She 
sang with her usual sweetness and expression and was really a delightful 
Maritana. The song, ‘Scenes that are brightest,’ was given with 
sweetness and expression, and received a loud encore. The duet with 
Don Cassar was equally successful, and was also encored.” 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Ropert Cocks & Co.— Those Bright Blue Eyes," Song, by Alexander Lee; ‘Little 
Pickle's Quadrille,” by Stephen Glover; ‘‘ The Vision," by Brinley Richards ; 
“ Love's Dream,” by Carl Hause, 

Casse.L, Perrer, & Gatpin.—* Cassell’s Popular Educator,” Part I. 

Appisox & Co.—*‘ Sacred Strains," by Robert Sloman, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

CuappeLt & Co,— Fantasia on Favourite Scotch melodies," Robert Sloman, Mus, 
Bac., Oxon. 











Adhertisements, 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al! 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FO 
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7. LIEBHART will sing Scurra’s Vocal Waltz, 
1 “IL BALLO,” and a new song, “* AVE MARIA,” by WELLINGTON GuEan- 
SEY, for the first time, at the Birkbeck Institution, December 18th. 


ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Mr. 

GEORGE PERREN, and Mr. SANTLEY, will sing Ranpeaoer's Popular 

Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” (‘The Mariners”), at the Brighton Musical Festival 
Friday Evening, December 6th. 


ADAME SAUERBREY will sing Signor Travent’s 
new song, ‘‘IF THOU WILT REMEMBER,” at Chester, November 30th 
(Tuts Dar), and Blackburn, December 2nd. 


\ R. G. T. CARTER will sing Mr. Witrorp Morean’s 
é pean “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on December 6th, at 
ravesend, 


R. GEORGE PERREN will sing at the Manchester 
Subscription Concerts, December 28th, AscuER's Popular Romanve, ‘‘ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU?" 


MM’ GEORGE PERREN will sing Mr. Wiurorp 
Moreay’s popular song, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," at the 
Musical Festival, Brighton, 


M2: VERNON RIGBY will sing at the Birmingham 
Saturday Concerts, Town Hall, December 16th, “THE MESSAGE,” and 
Ascusr's Popular Romance, “* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing Ascuer’s Popu- 

lar Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and Bewnepicr’s new 

Song, “‘ NULLA DA TE BELL ANGELO,” at the Beethoven Rooms, Thursday 
Evening, December 17th, at Mrs. Beuthen’s Concert. 


\ R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 


continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 
Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davisox & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A, Ganz’s residence, 37, Golden Square, 


R. SEYMOUR SMITH will sing Mr. Witrorp 
Morean’s popular song, ““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY "— 
Stratford, December 10th ; Truro, 13th; Plymouth, 17th; Devonport, 18th, 


R. CHARLES HALL ar HOME (199, Euston Road, 


N.W.), where he will be happy to resume his Instruction in the Art of Sing- 
ing for the Concert Room and the Stage. 


R. KING HALL having returned to London, will be 
P ft to receive his Pupils for the Pianoforte and Harmonium at 199, Euston 
oad, N.W. 






































TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has it. 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Frrrant, at his resid , 32, Gl ter Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


Ms BRINLEY RICHARDS will play, at his Pianoforte 

Recitals on the 10th December, at the QueEgn’s Concert Rooms, “‘ NYMPHS 
OF THE FOUNTAIN," “VIVE LA REINE,” “ WARBLINGS AT EVE," and 
“IRE, TARANTELLE,” all composed by himself. Particulars may be obtained 
at Roszrt Cocks and Co.'s, New Burlington Street, W. 


THE MUSIC OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND ITS CULTURE.—SYSTEM OF MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. By Dr. 
uate Bankane Marx, of Berlin. 317 pp., 8vo., bound in cloth, 15s.; post 
ree, 13s. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 606th Edition, 4s.; free for 28 stamps. “It is 
unapproached by anything of the kind that has hitherto been produced."— 
Uriental Circular, March 26th. 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


NOTICH. 
TO VOCALISTS, MANAGERS OF THEATRES, &c. 


Ts ORCHESTRAL PARTS to the popular Operetta, 
4 “LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN,” may be had, in Manuscript, of the Pub- 
lishers, Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, with whom arrangements can 
be made for the Right of Performance. 


a 














Just Published, 
[HE TEMPLE CHURCH CHORAL SERVICE, 


consisting of the Responses in their Ferial and Festival Forms, appropriate 
Chants, and Psalms and Hymns, with their Tunes. Edited by Epwarp J. Hopkins, 
Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. Price, in limp 
cloth, 4s.; in a superior binding, 5s. 6d. 


In a few days, separate from the above, in limp cloth 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH CHORAL RESPONSES, with Creeds, etc., preceded 
rar & short Historical Introduction, Price 1s. 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH CHANT BOOK. Price 1s. 6d. 
hina ae CHURCH PSALM AND HYMN BOOK, with their Tunes. 


MerziEa & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








\ | R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” atall his Engage- 
ments during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled.”"—Morning Advertiser, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day."—Globe, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy,’” 
—AMorning Star. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing Mr. Gazorez 
Rvsse.u's new sacred song, ‘* HE HATH REMEMBERED HIS MERCY,” 
at the Composer's Concert, at Croydon, December 10th. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Croydon, December 10th. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
IML “ary sweeTHeART WHEN A BOY," at Enfield, December 11th. 


\{ R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his new and po- 
pular song, “ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Braintree, Decem- 
ber, 11th. 


R. BRANDON will sing Herr Kuoss’ new and successful 

song, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” during the month of December at 

Ueckmondwicke, Haslingden, Edinburgh, Gloucester, Saddleworth, Kenilworth, 
Huddersfield, etc., at all his engagements. 


\IGNOR ARDITI begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
KJ that he has REMOVED from Sackvitie Srrest to 41, ALBANY STREET, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 























Just Published. Price, half bound, 3s. 6d.; limp cloth, 2s. 


HE YOUNG VOCALIST: Twelve Songs selected 
from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. Edited by Mrs. Mounser 
BARTHOLOMEW. 
These lyrics are selected for children who are too young to sing operatic or 
romantic songs, or too old for those founded upon nursery tales. 
The melodies are of a suitable compass, so that the voices may not be injured by 
practice at an early age. 
Published by Gairrits & Fapray, St, Paul's Churobyard. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


(Nov. 30, 1867, 





IN THE PRESS, 
NEW SONG, 
“Love me, Beloved,” 


COMPOSED BY 


A, REICHARDT. 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, 


And all Musicsellers. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 





LONELINESS 2. cro save neve 

LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 

L'ORTOLANELLA 0 one 

LA SPINAZZOLESE ... 

LITALIA ... so eos ove eee ooo ove eee eve ove 
London: Cramer & Co. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 


THE LATE MR. WEISS’S NEW TRIOS. 
“THE PEASANTS’ MORNING SONG,” 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS. 


‘¢ THE LABOURERS’ EVENING SONG,” 
FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS. 
Price Four Shillings each. 
Raysrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 


Published This Day, 


“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” 
BALLAD. 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 


The Music by LUIGI ARDITI. 
Price 4s, 

“To Malle. Sinico was entrusted a new song, composed by Signor Arditi, entitled 
*A Kiss for your Thought.’ It is in the composer's best style, having a flowing, 
piquant, and taking melody, in which blithesomeness of song and archness of ex- 
pression can be admirably blended by a singer even of moderate attainments. Madlle. 
Sinico interpreted it with choice brilliancy, and the audience would not be satisfied 
till she sang it over again. ‘This new ‘Kiss’ will, we opine, soon become as popular 
and esteemed as ‘ Il Bacio.’"—Brighton Guardian, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 


HE LOVER AND THE BIRD WALTZ, introducing 


the Melody of the celebrated Ballad), by GuctteLmo, Composer of the favourite 
* Levy Waltz."’ Price—Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s.; Cornet Part, 6d. 
Lendon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





3rd Edition. 
HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcription Bril- 
lante for the Pianoforte, by Kune, Price 4s, 
London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


[ees B. ALLEN’S NEW BALLADS. 


SWEET DORA. Sung by Malle, Liebhart. 
THE LITTLE ROAMER, Sung by Miss Susan Galton. 
HE USED TO SAY HE LOVED ME. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
‘THE FLOWER GIRL. Sung by Miss Susan Galton, 
Price 4s, each, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day, 


1 hy SUMMERLESS SOUL. Ballad. Written by R. 


|. Ives. Composed by George B. ALLEN. ‘The beauty of the words and the 
originality of the music caunot fail of ensuring to this song great success and popu- 
larity." Price 4s, 
Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SCHUBERTH’S 
NICARAGURA WALTZ (on Central American 


National Airs), played with i 
prise 4a be Dee y mmense success on the Continent, is published, 





AvIsON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





La Grande 
Duchesse 


OFFENBACH. 


Tuts, the most Popular OPERA ever 
written by OFFENBACH, is the property 
of BOOSEY & Co., Holles Street. Pro- 


ceedings will be commenced against all 





persons importing or selling French editions 
of the Work. 





NOW READY, 


KETTERER’S Grande Duchesse . 4s, 
CRAMER'S Grande Duchesse. . 4s. 
STRAUSS'S Grande Duchesse Valse 4s. 
ARBAN’S Grande Duchesse . . 4s. 





The complete Opera may be had 12s; also 
the Songs with French Words. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO.,, 
28, Holles Street, W. 





Nov. 23, 1867. ] 


THE MUSICAL WORLD, 





— 


THE 


Digitorium, 


(MYER MARKS, PatenTer). 





RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING 
PROFESSORS. 





This remarkable Invention mate- 
tially assists any person to play.and 
become perfect on the Pianoforte, 


Organ, or Harmonium, in an incre- 
dibly short time. 





PricE 15s. 6d. 


(Including the Exercises for Practice), or sent to 
any part of the Country Carriage Free, on receipt 
of P. O. Order for 18s. 





LONDON : 
CHAPPELL & CO, 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 

49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 





TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA,” 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Birmingham Mlusical Festival, 


1867, 


JOHN FE. BARNETT. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; Cloth Boards, 8s. 











THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered 
(Arranged as a ae 


A fair breeze blew 
Sung by Malle. TIETJENS, 


Down dropt the breeze -. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


O happy living things , 
Sung by Mr. SAN'TLEY. 


O Sleep, it is a gentle thing . 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHY TOCK 


Two voices in the air (Duet) . 4s. 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATEY- WHYTOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship : 4s. 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY 


The Harbour Bay , 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


3s. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





I Thought of 
Thee. 


CH. LUDERS. 


SUNG BY 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY. 





Price Four Shillings, 





LONDON: 


METZLER AND CO, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


po 





TO APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 


PRICH ONE SHILLING, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE? 


A MAGAZINE OF 
NEW AND COPYRIGHT 


PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL MUSIC, 


BY THE MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS. 





EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 





Amongst the regular contributors, Messrs, Ashpown & Parry are 
happy to announce the following names :— 


LUIGI ARDITI. 

M. W. BALFE. 

JOHN BARNETT. 
JULES BENEDICT. 
RENE FAVARGER. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
WILHELM GANZ. 


HENRY W. GOODBAN. 


J. L. HATTON. 
W. KUHE. 
G. A. MACFARREN. 





WALTER MACFARREN. 
ERNEST PAUER, 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A. REICHARDT. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
CHARLES SALAMAN. 
E. SILAS. 

HENRY SMART. 
BOYTON SMITH. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
ARTHOR 8. SULLIVAN. 


Arrangements are pending with other composers of eminence. 





The Decemper NompBer is now ready, and is to be had 
of every Musicseller and Bookseller in Great Britain and 


Treland. 


CONTENTS. 


NOTTURNO. Pianoforte ... 


-» E, Silas. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE, sone. The Words - Exiza- "3 Virginia Gabriel. 


BETH BARRETT BROWNING 


THE GIPSIES’ REVEL. Piece me the Sheets « 
THOUGH AGE BE LIKE DECEMBER. _Song. The 


Words by CAMPBELL CLARKE 


+» Wilhelm Kuhe. 
+ M. W, Balfe. 





An EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, consisting en- 
tirely of Dance Music, will be published on the 14th of 


December. It will contain— 
A New Valse, by Signor Arditi. 


A New Polka-Mazurka, by Gung’l. 
A New Set of Quadrilles on French Airs, by Henry W. 


Goodban. 


A New Waltz, by Charles Godfrey. 
A New Galop, by Charles de Mazitres. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, Hanover 8q. 
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